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SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 

HELD IN THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, IN CHICAGO, 

October 15th, 16th and 17th, 1873. 

PEOCEEDINGS OE WEDNESDAY, OCTOBEE 16 th. 

Fiest Day—Moening Session. 


At eleven o’clock, the Secretary, Mr. Gael Peeie- 
EER, of the New York Chapter, announced that in 
the absence of the President, Mr. GTpjohn, the an¬ 
nual address would be delivered by Mr. P. B. 
WIGHT, of the Chicago Chapter. 

Mr. Wight read as follows: 

ANNUAL ADDEESS. 

Gentlemen of the Institute and Fellow Architects: 

Coming together once more in Annual Conven¬ 
tion, the absence of our worthy President, Mr. 
Upjohn, is again evident. Counting the recur¬ 
rence of these convocations, so often graced by his 
presence, we cannot but be reminded that, with 
each succeeding year, his active life becomes more 
precious to him and to us; precious to him in that 
the accumulated wisdom of age makes one year 
equal to a score, and precious to us as exemplify¬ 
ing a character of modesty combined with integrity, 
and a life of patient industry and honest toil, un¬ 
sullied by time and matured by experience. Let it 
be our earnest hope that his example may not be 
lost upon the present generation of young and ac¬ 
tive men in our profession, and that our venerable 
leader may remain with us yet many more years to 
grace the chair which he has honored so long. 
Standing temporarily in his place, I am reminded 
of the great responsibility of his office as President 
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of a National Association of Architects, placed by 
your choice in the highest position in your gift, 
and there retained since your organization—a 
period of sixteen years. I trust, therefore, that I 
may be excused for indulging in panegyric on an 
occasion like this. 

More appropriately would this position have been 
filled by the President of the Chicago Chapter, to 
whom, by courtesy, it should fall; but I am here 
not only to apologize for the absence of our Presi¬ 
dent, which is due alone to his natural infirmities, 
but for my friend Mr. Boyington as well. And 
when you walk the streets of this city, and behold 
the almost inconceiAnble extent of his labor, I 
think you will not consider that his excuse of pro¬ 
fessional engagements is in any way unfounded; 
you will perhaps rather commend in him that 
industry of which our illustrious President gives 
such a shining example. 

While we are offering our mutual congratula¬ 
tions upon the recurrence of this our Seventh An¬ 
nual Convention, I trust that you will allow me, 
in the name of the Institute, to welcome those of 
our professional brethren who do not happen to be 
members of our organization. It has been the 
custom at all the Conventions which have been held 
heretofore, and the same custom has been adhered 
to on the present occasion, to invite to our convo¬ 
cations all the practising Architects of standing in 










our comniunity. On these occasions they haye j 
been free to take part in its discussions, and haye 
enjoyed all the priyileges of the jneetings, except 
those which are specially reseryed by constitutional 
limitations. It has also been the custom to circu¬ 
late all documents of general professional interest, 
which haye been published by the Institute, with¬ 
out reference to membership or non-membership, 
and a special circular is issued annually to non- 
members, to explain the nature of our organization 
and the objects of this Institute. Before its reor¬ 
ganization as a national body, in 1866 , the mem¬ 
bership was confined to a small number of Archi¬ 
tects residing in the city of ISTew York, and about 
an equal number residing in other cities. But it 
happened that those wdio were not residents of New 
York owed their membership more to personal 
acquaintance with members in that city, or to 
the fact that they had once resided there, than to 
any other cause, and it became eyident upon the 
reorganization, that personal acquaintance or solici¬ 
tation, in a country of such yast extent as ours, 
would not result in bringing into our body a large 
number of Architects who might be eligible and 
could not thus be reached; moreoyer, that if such 
a system were followed the association might haye 
the appearance of an exclusiye body, not actuated 
by national or public-spirited sentiments. It was 
eyident, also, that the usefulness of the Institute 
could only be extended by a careful and systematic 
circulation of documents, and it became its policy 
to abstain from personal solicitation, and by this 
means make it known that the priyilege of joining 
had been extended to all. To that end a form of 
application was prepared, and has since been in use, 
so that all who are so disposed may apply for mem¬ 
bership. It is needless to say (for documents ex- 
tensiyely circulated attest the fact) that the Insti¬ 
tute, under this policy, and in accordance with the 
liberal proyisions of its by-laws, quadrupled in mem¬ 
bership in a few years. The holding of Annual Oon- 
yentions in place of semi-monthly meetings, was at 
first considered an experiment. That it is so no 
longer, let this assembly and many preyious ones 
testify. I remember with what anxiety the exper¬ 
iment of holding a Oonyention in Philadelphia was 
regarded, and the doubts which filled the minds of 
the band of resolute recruits that left New York, 
after much canyassing, on the morning of the 15 th 


of Noyember, 1870 , to attend the Oonyention in 
that city. Yet in point of numbers that Con- 
yen tion was as well attended as any which had been 
held in New York. Eyen.then, those who pre¬ 
dicted that Conyentions would be held in Cincin¬ 
nati and Chicago were regarded as dreamers and 
Utopians. Need any one doubt now that Oonyen- 
tions will soon be held in Denyer and San Erancis- 
co, and will be attended by representatiyes from 
all the Chapters—those of Denyer and San Fran¬ 
cisco included? Moreoyer, these Conyentions in 
Philadelphia, Boston and Cincinnati haye always 
been attended by non-members, who haye shown a 
spirit of hearty co-operation in our work. 

To such as may be present I again say, we w^el- 
come jou, and I hope it is not necessary for me to 
further assure you that this is no exclusiye or sec¬ 
tional body. That you are not members is, in 
many cases, an accidental circumstance. You are 
a part of this Conyention, and haye a right to take 
part in it and to become something more than 
spectators. You haye a right to become members, 
if you haye the requisite qualifications. These are ^ 
clearly defined in our By-Laws. 

This is a National Conyention of Architects— 
no less than the Conyention of an organized Insti¬ 
tute of Architects. The American Institute ot 
Architects is only the machinery of the Conyen¬ 
tion. Nothing can be done without permanent 
organization. An organization formed each year 
and then dissolyed, would be incapable of progres- 
siye effort. The machinery of this society is con¬ 
stantly in motion. It is yery economically admin¬ 
istered. There are no salaried oflicers. It is sup¬ 
ported by the yoluntary contributions of those who 
become its members; that is to say, by the annual 
dues of members elected upon their own applica¬ 
tion. It does not operate for itself, but for all. 
Whateyer benefits it confers are enjoyed by all alike, 
whether they pay or not. It does not seek any 
special benefits or priyileges for its members. Its 
objects are clearly expressed in its Constitution: 

To unite in fellowship the Architects of this con¬ 
tinent.’’ That is yery clear, and yet to those wdio 
haye practiced in isolation it must sound strangely. 

Fellowship ” may be a condition not clearly 
understood by some of us. It is possible, howeyer, 
and in our experience has been found to succeed 
remarkably well. 
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There are nnprofessionals, also, who do not under¬ 
stand us any better. I have been asked by a gen¬ 
tleman who has had some experience as a patron 
(or ‘‘ client/’ as w^e say), if Architects really met, 
talked, and were friendly to one another; and 
upon assuring him that such things did occur, he 
said: I thought from the way some of them talk 
that every man among you was continually trying 
to get up a gunpow^der plot for all the rest! ” If, 
judging by our actions, the community can give us 
the credit of being nothing but inhuman monsters 
towards one another, they can reasonably suppose 
that we are capable of anything bad, and that the 
only result of fellowship among such men must be 
some villainous conspiracy. Be assured, gentlemen, 
business men will not believe us honest unless we 
treat each other hnorably. When a man finds 
himself in a position wherein he can be benefited 
by injuring his professional rival, let him pause 
and ask himself Tvhat fellowship” means, for 
such is the trying moment. Fellowship ” is not 
worthy of the name unless it is shown in something 
more than negative courtesy or friendly inter¬ 
course ; it is, however, when we lend a helping 
hand or give kindly advice. 

Our Constitution not only says that we should 
practice fellowship, but that we are to be united 
in fellowship.” Our strength can only result from 
a bond of union cemented by fellowship ; without 
this we will surely fail in all our undertakings. 
But to secure it we should do something more. 
That negative way of sustaining the profession, 
which may plainly be described as minding your 
own business,” will avail nothing to support a last¬ 
ing union. This can only be done by a system of 
mutual assistance, and by interchange of ideas 
upon the technical questions which come up in 
the every-day practice of an Architect. 

The self-enforced isolation of Architects has been 
the source of all the misfortunes of our profession. 
In the absence of friendship, back-biting and slan¬ 
dering become easily acquired accomplishments. 
Until recently our profession has stood alone in the 
prevalence of these evil practices, and wherever 
they have existed it has fallen into well-deserved 
contempt. The innocent have shared this with 
the guilty, and, as a result, have either retired in 
disgust to other occupations or have adopted the 
tactics of the less scrupulous persons, to procure 


business enough for a decent living. Unscrupu¬ 
lous* clients have taken advantage of this state of 
affairs to drive sharp bargains, wUereby they have 
procured the services of Architects at rates so low 
that Architects have been forced to resort to a 
system of collusion with builders and persons fur¬ 
nishing materials, whereby they receive commis¬ 
sions for favors granted, or blood-money for ne¬ 
glecting to compel the faithful execution of con¬ 
tracts. The unscrupulous ones who have gained 
extensive practice by pretending to work for mere¬ 
ly nominal remuneration, have made their living 
by forming combinations with rings of contractors, 
or favoring the use of certain materials; all of 
which is *^drtual robbery of their clients, for all 
that is received by them comes out of the price 
paid for the work. They have also set an example 
which W'caker brethren have too often followed. 
These are some of the practices which have cursed 
our profession, and which are the natural results 
of the spirit of unfriendliness which has so long 
existed among Architects. That they exist now 
to an alarming extent cannot be denied. The only 
cure for them is the cultivation of a spirit of friend¬ 
ly relations and a union for mutual support. By 
this means the interests of Architects and clients 
will alike be subserved, and mutual confidence, so 
essential to the successful prosecution of work, will 
be established on a sure and lasting basis. 

But, gentlemen, the objects of this Institute, as 
defined by its Constitution, are two-fold. They 
are not only to unite in fellowship the Architects 
of this continent,” but to combine their efforts so 
as to promote the artistic, scientific and practical 
efficiency of the profession.” Herein is described 
the influence to be exerted by the Institute upon 
the actual work of Architects. There are no gen¬ 
eralities in this expression. The educational qual- 
iflcations essential to an architect are mentioned in 
detail. It is the combination of these elements 
which makes him fit for his work. He must be 
artistic—his feeling for beauty must be developed 
—a knowledge of the whole range of art must be 
his. He must be scientific—^liis knowledge of the 
science underlying construction must be thorough 
—^he must not only know what has been done con¬ 
structively, but he must understand chemistry, 
mathematics, the law of forces, and the strength of 
materials. With this knowdedge he can invent 
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construction, and produce that wliich has never 
been done before. Thirdly, he must be practical— 
he must understand all the processes in use, and 
must be apt in combining them, and levying con¬ 
tribution on all past experience. These three 
qualifications are the means for producing success¬ 
ful results. And in these results—the finished 
work of the Architect—the completed structure— 
the whole world is largely interested. It is for 
this reason that our proceedings attract a peculiar 
interest, especially in this city, whose people have 
recently been brought into such intimate relations 
with her Architects. 

I desire especially, in this connection, to call 
your attention to the fact that the constitution of 
the Institute provides that our efibrts are to be 
combined to promote, not the artistic, scientific and 
practical efficiency of its own members only, but of 
“the profession.” The provision is liberal in the 
fullest sense. It brings within the scope of our 
influence all who profess to be architects, whether 
good, bad or indifferent. If they are bad or indif¬ 
ferent there is all the more need that their efficien¬ 
cy be promoted. We can ignore no one. It will 
not do to say that this man or that is no architect, 
as long as he has clients and anything to do. We 
cannot deny him the right to practice so long as 
the law of the land does not forbid it, however de¬ 
sirable it may be that only capable men be licensed 
to practice, after undergoing a thorough examina¬ 
tion. We must take men as they are, and make 
the most of them. There may be charlatans and 
pretenders—men who offer to do that which they 
are totally unable to do, except at second hand. 
But the world is always full of them, and all it be¬ 
hooves us to do is to pass them by in silence, and 
let them go their way. The field of our influence 
is large enough without them. If we elevate the 
standard of professional skill and professional mo¬ 
rality, surely all pretenders will be left in the lurch, 
and will pass quickly into obscurity. Our duty is 
pi lin, and it needs but earnest and united labor to 
accomplish the best results. Already we behold an 
encouraging advance in this respect, and the influ¬ 
ence of the Institute has been felt in many quar¬ 
ters. The im.proved building laws in many of the 
large cities are directly due to its influence, and the 
existence of a Board of Examination and Survey in 
the city of New York, appointed by the New York 


Chapter, has been largely instrumental in improv¬ 
ing the structural character of the buildings of that 
city. The efforts of our Committee on Education 
have been instrumental in the establishment of 
architectural schools in connection with some of 
the great institutions of learning, while they have 
directly encouraged by their moral support such as 
had been previously in existence. The publication 
of professional papers and the Proceedings of the 
Institute has encouraged publishers to risk invest¬ 
ments in valuable architectural books, and has 
thereby tended to popularize architectural litera¬ 
ture; and it may be specially mentioned that the 
publication of an American translation of “ Viollet- 
le-Duc’s Conversations on Architecture,” the most 
valuable work of the present century, by the house 
of Osgood & Co., of Boston, as recently announced, 
has been directly due to the influence and encour¬ 
agement of this Institute. And, last of all, it may 
proudly be claimed that the great advance of our 
art, as seen in the numerous buildings erected in all 
our large cities during the last ten years, is largely 
due to the spirit of emulation which exists among 
members of this body. 

Gentlemen,—It is a happy circumstance that the 
Convention should be held this year in Chicago, 
especially at the present season, which completes 
the second year of her resurrection from ashes. As 
an adopted citizen I think I may claim the privilege 
of thanking you in her behalf for the compliment 
you have bestowed by your unanimous vote in favor 
of holding the Seventh Convention in our city. The 
new city will afford you a sensation altogether 
novel, and will be of special interest to you above 
all others. It is useless to look through history for 
an account of the building of the substantial busi¬ 
ness portion of a great city within a period of two 
years. We have heard of, and some of us have seen, 
those remarkable frontier cities which have come 
into existence within the period of a few weeks; 
but they were cities of boards and shingles. A con¬ 
tinuous line of such buildings, one and a half miles 
in length, was erected in this city, for temporary 
use, in a period of one month, and now not a vestige 
of them remains. Half the space covered by them 
a year ago is now a cultivated park, and the 
remainder is covered by the new Exposition build¬ 
ing, a structure which ranks with the largest in our 
country. 
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In its sensational aspects, as reflected in the 
daily newspapers, the new Chicago is a city of sub¬ 
stantial buildings commenced two years ago, and 
covering a square mile of ground. To the calm, 
dispassionate view of the professional eye, it is the 
growth of a necessity which knows no waiting, 
and as such can make no claim to perfection. As 
a whole it may he the wonder of the world, yet in 
its parts it cannot fail to hear the impress of hasty 
execution. You will doubtless flhd much to praise 
and much to criticize. With hut few exceptions 
you will see the work of Chicago Architects and 
Chicago mechanics. You will also have an oppor¬ 
tunity for comparing what remained of the old 
city, without the burned district, with what has 
been built of the new, making due allowance for 
the additions of these two years in the unhurned 
part, which have also been considerable. 

At such a time as this, the Architect may find 
an appropriate period for critical reflection. We 
liave passed through two years of great activity. 
Our experience has had all the elements of a battle. 
But this contest with crude materials, with time 
and the elements, has been a work of creation and 
not of destruction. We are the tillers of an old 
soil, and now we behold a fair field o’ergrown with 
good fruit, yet rank in parts like hasty vegetation. 
With calmer skies we now may look for better 
fruit. With time and thought bestowed, w’-e may 
confidently hope that the future may he brighter 
in its results than tlie present; that architecture 
may here take that high rank which the import¬ 
ance of this city warrants; and that her prac¬ 
titioners may be sensible of their high calling, and 
fulfill the promise conveyed in the works which 
they have set before us. 

During the present meeting your time will be 
occupied with the consideration of matters greatly 
affecting the future welfare of our profession. 
Difficult questions relating to methods of practice 
are constantly presenting themselves for solution. 
It is important that we should consider them thor- 
oughly and with patience—that we should lay 
aside all personal considerations, and meet them 
without fear or favor. Our welfare greatly de¬ 
pends upon uniformity of practice, and I know of 
no better place for coming to a general under¬ 
standing upon these matters than here at our Con¬ 
vention. We have a special committee on Profes¬ 


sional Practice, which has been continued in office 
for several years. I think it should be a standing 
committee, for new questions concerning practice 
are constantly arising, and nothing can be definitely 
settled at any time. We can at most determine, 
after careful investigation, what is the best practice 
on any particular point, and commend it to 
general approval. But the best practice may be 
changed by circumstances, and may in time prove 
to be the worst. It must, therefore, be reviewed 
as we’^gain knowledge by experience. We cannot 
make rules beyond those provided in our constitu¬ 
tion and enforce them. ^Ye cannot adopt, we can 
only recommend. We unfortunately, as I think, 
and from want of careful consideration of the 
matter, once adopted’’ a schedule of charges, and 
thereby caused a general misunderstanding among 
those outside of our body, both professional and 
unprofessional. Those within the profession who 
were not in sympathy, said that we were trying to 
enforce what the majority among us did not live 
up to; and those without said we were a Trades’ 
Union. This state of affairs has compelled us to 
be constantly offering explanations, which are only 
received as paradoxical excuses for our conduct. 
Our President has ably refuted these charges on a 
previous occasion, but he has not been listened to. 

We have adopted in our constitution a rule that 
the condition of membership in this body shall be, 
the ‘‘honorable practice of the profession.” We 
have also adopted the rule that “ no member shall 
accept direct or indirect compensation for services 
rendered in the practice of his profession, other than 
the fees received from his client,” and we propose 
to enforce them if in our power. But we cannot 
“ adopt ” or enforce any measure unauthorized by 
our constitution. We can, however, recommend— 
we can investigate and find out what is best, and 
give it authoritative recognition. But even then 
our action can have no weight, unless it receive the 
moral support of the profession. This is better 
than arbitrary rules which cannot be enforced. A 
man may be free to act as he likes, but if he fol¬ 
lows the spirit of our laws, it will be a point of honor 
with him to sustain the opinion of the majority. 
A union founded on honor is the strongest of all 
unions. 

Your committee will report on these matters in 
detail. Their authority covers all questions that 
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may arise. They may even review our own action 
on past occasions. We have adopted not only a 
Schedule of Charges, hut a Schedule of Compe¬ 
titions, both of which have been extensively pub¬ 
lished. The latter is quite as important as the 
former, and there is equal necessity for uniformity 
of practice in both cases. The benefits conferred 
by uniformity of charges will accrue to the weak 
rather than to the strong. When this principle is 
recognized, no one need barter away his yaluable 
services for a song, and surrender to the demand of 
shrewd bargainers, from fear that a successful rival 
may underbid him; then there will be no rivalry 
but that which is based on merit. 

This being the case, competition, based only 
upon the merits of work, becomes a necessity. 
Now, in order to be assured of the truth of this 
broad assertion, let us note some facts observable in 
every day experience. An architect procures em¬ 
ployment in either of three ways. First, he has a 
friend who* employs him vfithout special reference 
to his ability, or that friend recommends him to 
somebody else. Second, he is selected on the 
strength of his executed works, viewed in com¬ 
parison with those of other architects. Third, he 
is em-ployed because he has made a design in com¬ 
petition with others, which design has pleased his 
patron. The two last methods are essentially com¬ 
petitive. In the former of the two his executed 
toorhs stand in competition, though often he is not 
aware of it; in the latter his design is in compe¬ 
tition, and the impression conveyed by a drawing 
decides his fate. The former is legitimate compe¬ 
tition, the latter can only be so under certain re¬ 
strictions. Theoretically, competition is a fair T^ay 
of estimating reputations, but, practically, it has 
been in nearly every instance a failure. Were all 
men perfect, and this world a Utopia, it might not 
be so. But, and perhaps unfortunately, this is not 
the case. Architects take the world as it is, and 
the world takes Architects as they are, and the re¬ 
sult is—too frightful to relate. Our fair city has 
just brought her tearful experience to bear upon 
this question, an experience which has thus far 
been characterized by everything that is lamentable 
except bloodshed. 

The roar of battle has been heard in our midst 
for the past six months, and the varied successes 
of the different champions have been Avatched with 


eager interest by hosts*of sympathizing, and per¬ 
haps interested, friends. The very air has been 
full of the direful imprecations of contending 
factions. The whole profession has been scandal¬ 
ized by the charges and counter-charges that have 
been bandied about, and obtained publicity through 
the press. The official records of our chosen repre¬ 
sentatives are the authentic evidence of their ina¬ 
bility to grapple with the question, or else of their 
utter indifference fo all sense of justice and right. 
Its supposed settlement by the adoption of a plan 
proves to be only a truce, for the great question is 
yet to be decided as to which faction shall put its 
Architect in charge. 

The successful competitor—if successful he can 
be called—suddenly finds that the adoption of his 
plan is only an empty honor after all. His reAvard 
is the smallest prize offered, plus the honor of ac¬ 
ceptance, and no sooner is his plan adopted than 
he hears the proposition to place his design in the 
hand of a rival for execution. 

Taken altogether, the incidents of this disgrace¬ 
ful struggle have not failed to be novel, startling 
and sensational—characterized by originalty and 
inventive genius of the highest order. Questions 
of religion, public morals, temperance and nation¬ 
ality, have all been involved in the attempt to de¬ 
cide Avhich one of fifty designs shall be followed 
in the erection of a Court House, and which one 
of fifty architects shall be employed to superintend 
it. Of a committee which reported one of three 
plans as deserving of a first prize, several members 
have since publicly proclaimed that it is the worst 
of the three; and as if to croAvn Avith absurdity all 
the other features of this public performance, we 
have been witnesses of the fact that the Common 
Council of this city appointed a committee to in¬ 
vestigate charges of corruption against its members 
before a design had been definitely selected. 

Seriously, gentlemen, this is a question AAffiich 
does not alone concern the city of Chicago, and the 
competitors who offered their designs. It concerns 
every one of us. We are to-day on trial before this 
community and before the Avhole country. If Ave 
fail to give our authoritative opinion, and throAV 
the whole Aveight of our influence upon this ques¬ 
tion, we will stand convicted of incompetence to 
deal with it. And not only Avill the city of Chicago 
—AAffiich has become an object of ridicule and con- 
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tempt, a jeer, a by-word and a laughing-stock, by 
her attempt to conduct an architectural competi¬ 
tion—fail to procure the services of those best 
fitted to do her work; but you, who by education 
and experience are the natural leaders of public 
opinion in this respect, will soon find that ability 
and honesty are poor recommendations for places 
of honor and emolument, and that the public 
buildings not only of this city but of every other 
city and State, will fall under the control of charla¬ 
tans and pretenders. And for such results you 
need not blame your Common Council or your 
Board of County Commissioners. Your shrewd 
Committeeman knows by experience how little 
bait it takes to catch a greedy architect. We may 
say what we like about the importance of throwing 
safeguards around these competitions, such as the 
appointment of experts, and the like—but so long as 
fifty sets of the most elaborate designs can be pro¬ 
cured on a specification so loose that any one may 
be robbed of his precious ideas, and be powerless to 
maintain his natural rights under it, there will be 
no reforms. Any recommendation of this Insti¬ 
tute, pointing to reform, to which the architects 
will not give their support, is a nullity and a farce. 
This whole matter is in your hands to regulate. 
You may compete or not as you please. But your 
ambition will always be your weakness, and plenty 
stand ready to take advantage of it. 

Believing that competition is theoretically right, 
I think you have but to name such conditions as 
you may think just, or reassert such as you have 
already adopted, and you will regulate this whole 
matter, but if you fail, the fault will be mainly 
yours. You have but to unite your eifforts, and to 
stand together, bound only by the obligation of 
honor, and justice will surely be yours. 

Unpleasant as these reflections may be, they are 
the practical problems of our every-day life, and 
must be solved. Our profession is a peculiar one, 
demanding varied and almost contradictory accom¬ 
plishments in him wlio would be successful; com¬ 
bining'the delicate sensibility of the artist, the re¬ 
search of the scientist, the practical experience of 
the mechanic, and the shrewdness of the financier. 
Is it to be wondered at that so many fail ? Were 
we that easy-going race, as we are sometimes pic¬ 
tured, who spend our days in the indulgence of 
beautiful fancies committed daintily to paper^ and 


colored by tlie most accomplished artists, it would 
indeed be waste of time to travel thousands of 
miles for the purpose of discussing practical prob- 
lem_s. But we are, after all, work-a-day men like 
the rest of the world, carrying great responsibilities, 
and subjected to annoyances and trials of patience 
little calculated to develop a love for art. Yet we 
live in an age marked by great advances in our pro¬ 
fession, and we have a serious work to perform, if 
we but keep in the traces. 

This has been called the age of the new Eenais- 
sance—not according to the technical meaning of 
the word—^but because of the fact that it is char¬ 
acterized by new revelations in Architecture, the 
resuscitation of old principles, and the adoption of 
new forms. Our part in this revival is well defined. 
Everthing we do exerts its influence. If we do not 
keep up with the current of progressive thought, 
we will only become impediments in the way. Our 
duty is clear, and our opportunities are great. Let 
us strive then, to be at least worthy of our day and 
generation. Let us seek all possible means of self- 
improvement, and prepare to take a leading place 
among the nations, that the arts of our country 
may be worthy of her progressive civilization and 
our happiness a joy forever. 

The Secretary then introduced one of the 
Vice-Presidents, and President of the Chicago 
Chapter, Mr. W. W. Botij^^gtox, as Chairman. 

Mr. BoYiisrGTOjq':—In taking the Chair, gentle¬ 
men, allow me to extend to you a most cordial 
welcome, in behalf of the members oL our profes¬ 
sion in the Chicago Chapter. I trust that your 
convening with us will lead to a result satisfactory 
to yourselves and to the mutual benefit of us all. 

Mr. MoLAUGHLiif, of the Cincinnati Chapter, 
moved that a vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. 
Wight, for his very able address. 

Unanimously adopted. 

The Secretary read the following report, which 
was accepted. 

EEPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
To the American Institute of Architects : 

The Board of Trustees respectfully invites your 
attention to the following report of its transactions 
during the past year, 1872-73 : 

The Board has held five regular and twelve 
special meetings, 
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In accordance with the wishes expressed at oiir 
last Cop-vention, to obtain rooms more suitable as 
headquarters of the Institute, measures were taken 
to accomplish this. It was found difficult, how¬ 
ever, to meet the views of the Convention as to the 
desired spaciousness and general appearance of 
these rooms without incurring a greater expense 
than the funds of the treasury would warrant. 
While this was under consideration, it was ascer¬ 
tained that the New York Chapter was about to 
make a change of location. This seemed to atford 
an opportunity of solving the difficulty, and a pro¬ 
position was made to the Chapter to unite with us in 
the use of the same quarters and share the expenses 
equally. This arrangement secured to the Insti¬ 
tute all the advantages desired by the last Conven¬ 
tion at half the expense which would otherwise 
have been imposed upon us, and placed the valu¬ 
able library and large collection of drawings and 
photographs of the New York Chapter at the ser¬ 
vice of every member of the Institute, thus lending 
that better appearance to the home of the Institute 
which it was deemed desirable to possess. The 
rooms are in the American Exchange Bank Build¬ 
ing, 128 Broadway; and the structure being fire¬ 
proof, we can feel more at ease in regard to possible 
loss by fire of our books and other property. There 
is, perhaps, no other available room in New York 
possessing so much architectural expression and so 
well adapted to our purposes. 

AYith the view of also jnaking it a fountain-head 
of general information, the Board has discussed the 
propriety of petitioning Congress for an appropria¬ 
tion to enable the Institute to make a series of 
scientific experiments on building materials so as 
to test their strength, durability and fire-resisting 
qualities. The but recent destruction of millions 
of valuable property in buildings would seem to 
warrant making this a matter of national import¬ 
ance and of concern to our Grovernment. Your at¬ 
tention to this subject is particularly invited. 

Taking a lively interest in the results achieved 
in the direction of international exhibition on the 
continent of Europe and elsewhere, the Board at 
an early date applied to the U. S. Commissioner- 
General for the Exposition at Vienna, to appoint 
a designated member of this Institute as honorary 
commissioner. Circumstances intervened, however, 
which secured the appointment to another member 


of The Institute, whom we requested to take charge 
of our interests. The lateness of the date at wdiich 
the Institute was requested to participate in the 
Exposition made it impossible to collect a fair re¬ 
presentation of our work; but, notwithstanding 
the meagre display, which was all we could succeed 
in forwarding, we have been informed that the 
medal for the best architectural photographs has 
been awarded to our Institute. 

Another international exhibition is to take place 
in London next year and the Institute is especially 
invited to participate. Letters to this effect have 
been received from the Department of State, Wash¬ 
ington, enclosing copies of a communication on 
the subject from Sir Edward Thornton, British 
Minister to this country, as vfell as the rules of the 
Royal Commissioner for the management. These 
papers will be laid before you. 

The Institute continues to receive the courteous 
attentions of societies and individuals abroad as 
well as on this continent. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects has sent copies of its revised 
rules for architectural competition. 

Mr. John P. Seddon, F.R.I.B.A. has presented 
the following pamphlets (papers read before the 
R.I.B.A.): 

‘^Ancient examples of Domestic Architecture in 
the Isle of Thanet.^’ 

^^On the University College of Wales and other 
buildings at and near Aberystwith.” 

On the shoring, &c., of Grosmont Church 
Tower.” 

“ Sundry notes upon miscellaneous subjects.” 

On the Photographs taken for the Architectural 
Photographic Society in the year 1867.” 

On some recently discovered examples of Ec¬ 
clesiastical Decoration. ” 

Photograph of perspective view of competitive 
design for Law Courts.” 

‘‘Perspective view of submitted design for the 
Bradford Town Hall.” 

“Several views of University College of Wales, 
xkberystwith.” 

“ St. James Church, Great Yarmouth.” 

“ The Rood Screen, Llangwin Church, Mon¬ 
mouthshire.” 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, architect of the Man¬ 
chester Town Hall, has presented to us a fine book 
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containing his design and description submitted in 
the London Courts of Justice competition. 

The following have been sent to us anonymously 
from Holland. The donor has perhaps made him¬ 
self known to our Secretary for Foreign Corres¬ 
pondence. 

^^Architecture Funeraire,” by Cesar Daly. 

^^Afbeeldingen van Oude Bestaande Gebouwen, 
uitgegeven door de Maatschappij: Tot Bevorder- 
ing der Bouwkunst.’’ 

^^Verzameling van Bouwkundige Ontwerpen, &c. 
(Recueil de Projets d’ Architecture couronnes et 
publics par la Society pour la propagation de V 
Architecture d Amsterdam.”) 

Bouwkundige Bijdragen uitgegeven door de 
Maatschappij: Tot Bevordering der Bouwkunst.” 

The American Society of Civil Engineers has 
sent us copies of its transactions, and, in addition, 
the following have been presented: 

^^Fabrication of Iron for defensive purposes, and 
supplements to the same; ” also 

‘^Eorth Sea Canal of Holland,” and 

‘Improvement of Navigation from Rotterdam 
to the Sea; ” all by General J. G. Barnard, H. S. 
A., and Corresponding Member A.LA. 

“Report on the Hydraulic Lime of Teil,” by 
Leonard F. Beckwith, Corresponding Member, A. 
LA. 

“ Specifications for Frame Houses,” by William 
T. Hallett, F.A.LA, 

“Downing’s Cottage Residences,” edited by Geo. 
E. Harney, F.A.I.A. 

“ Report on the Preservation of Timber.” 

“ Professional Papers of the Corps of Civil En¬ 
gineers, IT. S. A.” 

The Board of Trustees avail themselves of this 
opportunity to tender the thanks of the Institute to 
the donors. 

It^ is gratifying to report the accession to the 
Institute of a Chapter that, has been organized 
at Albany, N. Y., during the past year, and an 
increase of membership of Fellows and As¬ 
sociates. 

Our relations abroad have been extended by the 
election of five honorary members, and four have 
been added from residents of this country. Ap¬ 
pended is a list of Corresponding Members, elected 
by the Board in accordance with the amended By- 


Laws adopted at our last Convention.* Their elec¬ 
tion has been acknowledged by all but one of them, 
in a most cordial spirit, and with evident apprecia¬ 
tion of our desire to foster friendly relations between 
the closely united professions of Architects and 
Engineers. 

Most of our Corresponding Members in the 
ranks of Civil Engineering have expressed the desire 
to attend our meetings and have volunteered to 
read papers upon subjects of mutual interest; and 
one outside of those ranks, who has since been 
elected, the Rev. Dr. Osgood, delivered a most able 
and interesting address upon the occasion of the 
opening of our new rooms. It has heretofore been 
suggested to the Chapters to invite the Correspond¬ 
ing Members residing in their vicinity to attend 
their meetings, and their attention is again called 
to the subject. 

In employing an Assistant Secretary during last 
winter, the Board were actuated by the prevailing 
opinion of the last convention that the Institute 
would find such a step of advantage. It enabled the 
Secretary to enter into an extensive correspondence, 
and he ascertained about one hundred and fifty 
names of Architects, in distant parts of the Union, 
forty-three of which were of San Francisco. To 
all the names thus secured, our circulars, by-laws, 
and other papers have been addressed, with a view 
of exciting an interest in our Institute. The or¬ 
ganization of the Albany Chapter is believed to be 
partly the result of these labors of the Assistant 
Secretary. He also sent circulars to the members 
in regard to the preparation of a glossary and other 
papers, but the Board regret to report that his 
efforts in this direction did not meet with the de¬ 
sired response. 

x4pplications continue to be made from time to 
time by fellow-architects, not members of the In¬ 
stitute, for schedules of charges and other papers. 
An increasing interest is evinced in our trans- 
factions, and the opinion of the Board, on several 
occasions, has been solicited on subjects of private 
and general interest. The matter upon which advice 
was asked for by the N. Y. Board of Health, in re¬ 
gard to the plumbing of dwellings, &c., might be 
a profitable subject of discussion for this Conven¬ 
tion. Mr. Frank Scott, in behalf of the proposed 


* See list at the end of these Proceedings, 
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Toledo University of Arts and Sciences, lias ap¬ 
plied to the Board for co-operation, and your sup¬ 
port of that institution in its aims is respectfully 
suggested. 

In compliance with the amended hy-laws, our 
members were requested to vote upon the question 
—where and when to hold this our Seventh Con¬ 
vention. Circulars and ballots were issued on 
January 15th, and fifty-six votes were returned and 
opened at the Board meeting, February 5th, which 
were for: 

Chicago—2-2, 

Baltimore—12, 

ISTew York—6, 

Newport—5, 

Saratoga—1, 

Pittsburgh—1, 

Niagara Falls—1, 

and the balance were undecided. A majority was 
found to be in favor of holding the convention in 
October, and thirty-three members, in answer to the 
question whether they would attend the conven¬ 
tion, answered in the atfirmative. 


Eespectfully submitted. 


EICHAED UPJOHN, President 
E. Gr. HATFIELD, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent and Treasurer, 

THO’S U. WALTEE, Vice Pres. 
W. W. BOYINGTON, 

JAS. K. WILSON, 

E. C. CABOT, 

N. H, HUTTON, 

OAEL PFEIFFEE, Secretary. 
HENEY A. SIMS, Sec. For. Cor. 
HENEY DUDLEY, 

A. J. BLOOE, 

E. M. HUNT, 

O. C. HAIGHT, 


Board 


of 

Trustees. 


3d October, 1873. 


The Chair appointed as Auditing Committee’ 
on the Treasurer’s report, Messrs. Anderson, of the 
Cincinnati Chapter; John H. Sturgis, of the 
Boston Chapter; and Wheelock, of the Chicago 
Chapter. 


The Secretary read the following report, which 
was accepted: 


EEPOET OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATIONS. 


To the A^nerican Institute of Architects: 


The Committee on Publications respectfully sub¬ 
mit their report for the year 1872L3. 

The Committee was organized on December 2d, 
Mr. Littell being chosen permanent Chairman, 
and Mr. Peeifeer Secretary. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted at the last 
Convention, that a competent person be employed, 
and sufficiently remunerated, to prepare the Annual 
Proceedings for publication, the Committee im¬ 
mediately endeavored to procure such a party to 
take charge of and to edit the Proceedings of the 
Convention. No one could be found, however, 
outside of the Institute, sufficiently conversant 
with its affairs, and with the technics and history 
of the profession, to perform the editorial duties. 

In previous years, Mr. Bloor had mainly, and 
last year almost entirely, performed these functions, 
without remuneration; and as it seemed most de¬ 
sirable to obtain his services again in a like capacity, 
the Committee finally entrusted the work to him 
at the cost of 1200, as part compensation—the re¬ 
sources of the Institute being very limited—for the 
absorption, closer even than usual, of his unsalaried 
time; and for the disbursements for clerical service 
requisite for putting the work through the press.* 


* In iustice to future Editors of our Proceedings, the present Editor 
thinks it right to say that he has had no intention of doing anything 
towards establishing a precedent for the remuneration of competent 
editorial services at the insufficient rate indicated, and now puts on re¬ 
cord the fact that he made a statement to that effect, as regards the pro¬ 
ceedings of both the Sixth and Seventh Annual Conventions, alike in the 
Board of Trustees and in the Committee on Publications; as likewise 
that he would gladly vote to pay any other member adjudged competent, 
at aU points, for the duty, double the sum named, to perform ff, it he 
would forego his private interests for the two or three months of ordin- 
arv working time required to put into presentable shape hurriedly writ¬ 
ten reports and the off-hand utterances of generally unpracticed speakero; 
to carry on the necessary correspondence with them and the writers in¬ 
volved; to collect, condense, supply and link together, and to overoee, 
in all its detaffs, the work of the copying desk and printing press. But, 
as no such party was available, the editor consented to do the necessary 
work. At&e same time, though he had for several years performed 
such duties gratuitously, when the Institute’s means were 
adequate to pay for them, the Editor has preferred to estabhsh, as soon 
as possible, the precedent, necessary for aU permanent success, of com¬ 
pensation for stated and time-absorbing labor, if even at the nominal 
rate shown; the more so, as his experience, which has been^at of many 
years in the administration of public works, has taught hiin that the 
great majority of people most appreciate and profit by what they pay 
for.—A. j. B. 
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Estimates from several parties for printing the 
Proceedings were submitted to the Committee, and 
the work awarded, as for several years before, to 
the lowest bidders, W. 0. Bryant & Co., of the 
Neiu Yorfc Evening Post. 

As, furthermore, it seemed advisable that every 
member of the Institnte'should be informed, with¬ 
out unnecessary delay, of the leading facts in the 
transactions of the Convention, it was decided to 
issue an abstract of the proceedings, which was ac¬ 
cordingly done. 

The Committee next turned their attention to 
the publication of a journal, in compliance with 
the vote of the last Convention. As it seemed 
necessary to have a large supply of material on 
hand, to insure a good beginning, circulars were 
issued to all the members, soliciting drawings for 
the purpose. The invitation met, however, with 
but one written response, that being by Mr. Ander¬ 
son, of the Cincinnati Chapter; although in ad¬ 
dition the Secretary was verbally assured that six 
illustrations would be forthcoming, by members 
residing in New York. This result was sufficient 
to discourage any further attempt by the Com¬ 
mittee ; but it nevertheless continued to agitate the 
matter, and applied to various publishers for pro¬ 
posals. Several were received, and it became evi¬ 
dent that the issue of any letter-press would increase 
our difficulties; though one publisher predicted 
that an Institute journal, when once fairly started, 
could be sustained by advertisements. It was, 
however, resolved to confine ourselves to the issue 
of a portfolio of six or eight photo-lithographic 
plates, either monthly or quarterly. The material 
for one specimen number could be procured from 
New York members, and the Committee were in 
hopes of presenting it at our present Convention; 
but the conditions of the publisher who had other¬ 
wise made the most favorable propositions, were 
such, that it was found inexpedient to enter into 
any agreement with him. He stipulated to have, 
first, the control of all the matter in the make-up 
of the Joiirnal, and to alter, to add to or take from 
it as he deemed most advisable; and, second, to 
have the copyright of all the Journal might pro¬ 
duce, both in illustrations and text, vested in him¬ 
self. In consideration of these conditions being 
acceded to, he would publish and advertise the 
Journal at his own expense, provided that sufficient 


matter should be furnished him by the Institute. 
Should the material not be furnished, and loss re¬ 
sult therefrom, the loss to fall on the Institute. 
Should the Institute provide both matter and 
money, he would relinquish his own control, and 
publish for us with pleasure. Another publisher 
has proposed to undertake the proposed serial 
jointly with the Institute, and under its entire con¬ 
trol ; but he strongly urges that its pages should 
be open to Architects not members of the Institute, 
and this point the Committee recommend for dis¬ 
cussion. The greatest obstacle to the fulfillment of 
this enterprise is the want of funds. If two thou¬ 
sand dollars could be raised for the pui-pose, all 
aiDparent difficulties might be overcome. 

On the part of a Committee of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the Secretary of that 
organization has addressed the enquiry to this In¬ 
stitute, whether in the event of a journal being 
published by the American Institute of Architects, 
the Society of Engineers could join us. No an¬ 
swer could be given, except that their communica¬ 
tion would be laid before you, which is herewith 
accordingly done. 


Kespectfully submitted, 


EMLEN T. LITTELL, 
A. J. BLOOE, 

H. HUDSON HOLLY, 
OAKL PFEIFFER, 

R. M. UPJOHN, 


Committee 

on 

Ptiblicatmis. 


1st October, 1873. 


Mr. Blooe, Secretary of the New York Chapter, 
read the report of that Branch, which was accepted, 
as follows: 


REPORT OP THE NEW YORK CHAPTER. 
To the American Institute of Architects: 

The chief work done by the New A^ork Chapter 
during its official year of 1872-3-has been in con¬ 
nection Avith a proposed reA'ision of the Building 
LaA 7 of the City of Ncav York, the Covernor of the 
State of Ncav York, in his annual message, having 
suggested that our organization should, in conjunc¬ 
tion Avith other experts, including the Board of 
Fire UnderAvriters, perform that duty. 
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To this end a Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Kitcli, Post, E. G. Hatfield and Bloor, were, early 
in the session, appointed, who immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to present the subject to the Chapter in its 
different relations and aspects. Mr. Hatfield con¬ 
tributed some memoranda giving a brief history of 
the past and present connection of the Institute 
and Chapter with the formation and administration 
of the Building Laws in the City of Hew York, 
showing that one of the first works of the Institute, 
in 1857, was to procure the abolition of the old 
Fire Warden system, by which the buildings of 
Hew York were inspected by persons who were 
frecpiently, and in fact generally, in no way con¬ 
nected with building, either in its scientific or me¬ 
chanical departm-ents, and, in consequence, utterly 
inadequate to the demands properly made on a 
building expert. The succeeding law contained a 
provision that candidates for inspectorships should 
be nominated by a committee of nine persons, three 
of whom were architects. This did not work 
smoothly, and was amended by the provision that 
candidates for inspectorship should be passed upon 
by a Committee consisting wholly of members of 
the Institute of Architects. This worked satisfac¬ 
torily for some years, too satisfactorily for some of 
the elements connected with the Building Depart¬ 
ment, and changes were introduced, year after year, 
adding constantly to the discretionary power of the 
head of the department, by which he was enabled 
to construe the law so as to grant permits for 
building wholly inconsistent with good construc¬ 
tion. The Institute Committee endeavored to cor¬ 
rect this, and refused certificates to a large number 
of candidates for inspectorship who were without 
the proper qualifications; and for their pains in 
the public interest thus manifested, were punished | 
by their powers, as examiners for inspectorship, j 
being removed by new laws. 

The Building Department had thus sunk to the ^ 
level of the mere political machines from which the | 
He^v York community had for some time been free- | 
ing itself. 

In view ol these facts the suggestion was made, 
whether the Building Department might not, in 
the best interests of the public, be constituted in 
the hands of the Hew York branch of the national 
Institute of Architects and made to pay for itself, 
without taxing the public^ by adopting provisions 


similar to those, for a like object, contained in the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act of London. 

Another contribution to the question was in the 
form of a motion by Mr. Post, embodying the idea 
advanced at a previous meeting by Mr. Pitch, of 
the entire disconnection of the Institute from the 
administration of the Building Law in Hew York 
City, and adding, that inasmuch as “the Archi¬ 
tects of Hew York, more than any class of citizens, 
are interested in securing the erection of safe and 
well-constructed edifices, and are, as they believe, 
more competent to judge of the peculiar require¬ 
ments of each building, as they are called upon to 
arrange its parts and to decide upon the details of its 
plan, therefore they feel that it is their duty as pro¬ 
fessional experts to assume the responsibility for the 
constructive excellence of structures erected from 
their designs,” and desire the abrogation of all laws 
governing the erection of buildings within the city 
limits, except the holding to strict responsibility, 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment, of archi¬ 
tects for the constructional excellence of their de¬ 
signs, of contractors or mechanics for the faithful 
performance of their contracts, and of owners for 
both design and performance, if they employ no 
architect, or if, employing one, they make construc¬ 
tional changes unauthorized by him, after the com¬ 
mencement of operations. Mr. Post suggested that 
a joint committee of the Chapter and offf;he Board 
of Fire Underwriters should be appointed to draft a 
general law to govern the construction of all build¬ 
ings within the city limits, to consist only of the 
necessary provisions for protection against the 
spread of fire and for the safety of the inmates of 
houses in case of conflagration. 

Mr. Floor’s observations on the question pre¬ 
mised that “it is obviously impossible that a high 
state of general public health, morals or comfort, 
can be secured in any community where the ques¬ 
tions of the best methods—with equal reference to 
economy and thoroughness—of partitioning and 
guarding spaces and of combining needful pro¬ 
visions for area, light, heat, drainage, water, ven¬ 
tilation and acoustics, as well as against fire, are 
left, in its domestic and public resorts, to the hap¬ 
hazard of ignorance or incompetence, or to the de¬ 
liberate omissions of parsimony and cynicism,” 
and added, that “ outside of this continent there 
is not a country in Christendom where the govern- 
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ment of tlie cities and towns does not include tlie 
snperyision of their buildings by professional ex¬ 
perts—removed from the temptation of whitewash¬ 
ing a fellow-mechanic’s work—iinder the most pre¬ 
cise and minute regulations as to material and 
manner of building.” 

He then showed the action of the British Parlia¬ 
ment immediately after the great fire of London, in 
1666, and the final result, after two hundred years 
of experience and amendment, in the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act of 1855, by which, as W’^as indicated 
in some detail, every building standing, or in pro¬ 
cess of erection in London and its suburbs, except 
a few public ones, exempted by name, is under 
the control of an architect, called a District Sur- 
veyor, while heavy penalties attach to any violation 
of the laws as enforced by these building experts. 

Mr. Bloor also stated that, On the Conti¬ 
nent somewhat similar systems everywhere prevail, 
though not always so perfect. The continental 
governments, however, generally far surpass that of 
England in their appreciation of and provisions for 
a most necessary element in any thorough system 
of home administration, viz.: the mutual responsi- j 
bilities of governments and the architects to whom 
are so largely, though it may be indirectl}^, en¬ 
trusted the lives and health of the various members 
of their respective communities. The authorities 
of those old countries recognize much more readily 
than those of ours, that if experts are held to pub¬ 
lic resjDonsibilities, they should in turn he protected 
from whatever impediments may arise from the 
ignorance or unscrupulousness of non-experts.” 

At the next meeting of the Chapter, on February 
4th, Mr. Post called up the motion he had made 
for the disconnection of the organization from the 
administration of the building law; but Mr. Bloor 
spoke against its passage, on the grounds that 
though probably every competent Architect would 
prefer to be held personally responsible for his work 
rather than be obliged to conform to laws which, 
without discretionary power properly exercised to 
modify them, might sometimes, in practice, prove 
inefficient or hurtful, it would nevertheless be im¬ 
possible to prevent the intervention of the State 
Government in some form, in the building opera¬ 
tions of such an important centre as blew York, 
and if the Architects did not in some way influence 
the Legislature to produce good building regula¬ 


tions, there were others interested in building 
operations, of narrow technical training and less 
scrupulous in their methods, who might be instru¬ 
mental in procuring the passage of bad or incom¬ 
plete laws. The proposition to fine and imprison 
Architects for sanctioning structures, the instability 
of which might have induced loss of life, would be 
well enough if it were not for the fact that no pun¬ 
ishment, however severe, would restore the dead. 
The legislators know very well that they must en¬ 
act laws to prevent the loss of life, not merely to 
punish offenders after the destruction has taken 
place, and that the community will rightly hold 
their law-givers responsible for profusions which, 
so far as human foresight can extend, will save it 
harmless against defective construction in building. 
The speaker considered it therefore the plain duty 
of the Chapter, as representative of the Architec¬ 
tural profession in hi^ew York, to comply fvith the 
suggestion of Governor Dix, and assist the Legisla¬ 
ture in making proper provisions for the case, and 
in preventing, if possible, the administration of 
such provisions from getting into wrong hands. 
He saw no reason why the building interests of 
this community should not be administered under 
some such regulations as those of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act of London. Other members spoke to 
the same effect, and the motion was then put and lost; 
but Mr. Post’s closing suggestion w^as unanimously 
adopted, and a Committee, consisting of himself 
with Messrs. Hatfield, Pfeiffer and Bloor, wxre ap¬ 
pointed to draft a new building law and endeavor 
to procure its passage by the State Legislature. Mr. 
Post was, liow'ever, compelled by illness to decline 
serving, and Mr. Haight was appointed to the 
vacancy. Having framed the proposed law—the 
chief labor of which w^as performed by Mr. Hatfield 
—the Committee spent a good deal of time, both in 
Yew A^ork and Albany, in endeavoring to procure 
its passage, having repeated interviews on the sub¬ 
ject with the Governor and different Committees of 
both houses, as well as with the Council of Muni¬ 
cipal Reform, and various prominent members of 
the Committee of Seventy; but owing in a great 
measure to obstructions ftiduced by the then Chief 
of the Building Department, the proposed bill, at 
the time of the adjournment of the Legislature last 
spring, had progressed only to a second reading in the 
Assembly. At the opening meeting of the Chapter 
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for tlie year 1873-4, on tlie 7tli of this month, the 
Committee reported progress, and were instructed 
to continue their exertions in the matter. 

At the same meeting the Committee on Library 
and Publications reported that two additional Hon¬ 
orary Members for life had been added during the 
year to the Roll of Honor, thus increasing the Li¬ 
brary Fund to the extent of 1200; and as both of 
the donors represent first-class houses (those of 
Mitchell, Yance & Co. and Archer & Pancoast) for 
the manufacture of gas-fixtures, etc., it was sug¬ 
gested that a proper field in which to work for 
means toward the Library Fund, is that of the Art 
manufactures connected with building, many of the 
principals engaged in which appreciate the gain 
to their designers, carvers, etc., accruing from the 
use of the Library the Chapter is engaged in form¬ 
ing, The Roil of Honor now contains eight of 
this class of names, alongside of the remaining 
names of connoisseurs and other patrons. The 
same Committee have printed several hundred 
copies of an appeal* to the public for addi¬ 


New York Cliapter of tke American Institute of Architects, 128 
Broadway, New York. Some four years ago the Library Committee of 
this organization issued to the public interested in Architecture, a 
circular calling for contributions toward the establishment of the 
Architectural Library of the City of New York, having first, however, 
received subscriptions from its own members of about $1,500. The ap¬ 
peal was responded to liberally, and with the money thus given a valu¬ 
able collection of books has been gradually accumulated. The Library 
now comprises many of the standard architectural authors in English, 
French, German and Italian, most of the volumes being in folio and 
quarto, and profusely illustrated with costly engravings, lithographs or 
illuminations. There is also a large and fine collection of photographs 
of the most celebrated buildings and architectural objects of Europe. 
Those who know the great costliness of such works will not be surprised 
to learn that though over $3,000 have been expended, much yet remains 
to be supplied. This is the more to be regretted as the appliances of the 
Library are put to current use chiefly by professional draughtsmen and 
students and by young w'orkmen in the various ornamental and indus¬ 
trial arts, connected, more or less directly, with architecture—fields 
which, in their various departments, now present constantly widening 
means of livelihood to so many. To nearly ail of such readers the books 
in our Library would in no other way be accessible; and these in con¬ 
nection with lectures on the various co-related elements of Archi¬ 
tecture, some of which have been carried out, while others are projected 
by the Committee on Education of the Chapter, it is confidently believed 
will, before long, show their fruit in the rising generation of architects 
in the harmonizing of traditional art examples with the exigencies of 
our own times, and in fostering an independent art-judgment, as well as 
in an improved application of mechanical science to the enhancement of 
real estate, thus providing against misdirection and waste of by far the 
most expensive items in even elaborately designed structures, viz., 
material and labor. 

“ Full particulars as to the operations of the Library are contained in 
the various publications of the Institute of Architects. It need only be 
said further that nearly one hundred persons have applied for and now 
hold tickets admitting them to the Reading-Soom of the Chapter, which 
in addition to the standard contents of its-Library, contains the best 
current architectural and engineering serials of our own country and of 
Europe. No oflacer of the Chapter receives any remuneration whatever 
for his services. Every doHar collected for the Library fund is spent on 
the books, periodicals, illustrations, maintenance and appliances of the 
Library itself ; which it is hoped will take no unworthy rank among the 
collections of the various specialties in art and science in this metropolis. 
The property of the Library is now placed in a fire-proof building, in 
the same quarters as those of this Chapter. 

•‘With this statement of accomplished facts the Library Committee con¬ 
fidently make their earnest appeal to the public. The payment to the 
Library Fund of $100 constitutes any one an honorary member of the 
Chapter for life, and the payment of $500 constitutes any one an honor¬ 
ary member in perpetuity.” 


tional subscriptions to the Library Fund, but 
have thought it best to withhold its general 
distribution until financial affairs have assumed 
a more satisfactory aspect. They haye also had 
bound nearly forty yolumes of very valuable works 
which have up to this time remained in paper covers. 
These include the works of the Intime Club of 
Paris, the Gewerbehalle or Workshop, in G erman and 
English, Yoillet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire Raisonnee 
and Calliat and Lance’s Dictionnaire. The last 
work, in accordance with the plan projected by Mr. 

P. B. Wight, [now of the Chapter which has to-day 
w^elcomed us, and formerly of the H. Y. Chapter,] 
has been entirely rearranged, without reference to 
the irregular disposition of its material, arising from ^ 
the current exigencies of serial publications. In¬ 
stead of the mixture of text and illustration through 
its contents, the two first volumes are devoted 
entirely to the text, while eleven additional volumes 
are filled exclusively by the illustrations, in such 
order as is adopted by most architects in the ar¬ 
rangement of the various drawings illustrating 
their own compositions. 

Seventeen names have been added during the 
year to the register of visitors to the Library, 

The Committee on Examinations report that, un¬ 
der the Building Law, they have, during the year, 
made surveys, in conjunction with the officers of 
the Building Department of the City of Hew York, 
of thirty-one buildings reported as unsafe; that it 
has had a number of meetings for the purpose of 
examining candidates for the office of Deputy 
Superintendent in the Building Department, and 
that out of eight who were presented by that De¬ 
partment for examination, only twm were awarded 
certificates for competency. 

The great fire in Boston, last Hovember, so soon 
following, as it did, the Chicago conflagration, 
elicited considerable discussion at the early meetings 
of the session. 

Mr. R. G. Hatfield, speaking of his observations 
in the burned district, immediately after the fire, 
stated that the granite so largely employed in the 
buildings had been reduced to mere boulders, and 
that in Boston, as in Chicago, all iron had been 
proved untrustworthy; cast iron,however, had stood 
much better than wrought iron. From this and 
similar observations—as that of brick enduring the 
heat better than stone~he concurred in the theory, 
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long since ad vanced, that any material which, in its 
manufacture, has passed through fire will withstand 
conflagration better than material not so prepared. 
Brick walls, if well constructed, had given up their 
contents uninjured. The fire proved that safe 
vaults should never be built on columns, but ought 
to be so constructed as to resist the shock of the 
whole building falling on the top of them, and its 
continued weight pressing on them. The higher 
such vaults are above ground the safer they are, 
for the further they are removed from the fire that 
continues to smoulder at the base of the building 
long after the flames above are extinguished. 
Another thing clearly demonstrated at both the 
great fires is, that floors and roofs constructed of 
iron beams and brick arches are not necessarily 
fire-proof. Mr. Eitch, who had also examined the 
ruins caused by the Boston fire, said that apparently 
few brick arches had been turned from iron beams; 
also that solid iron columns of small diameters 
seemed to have done better service than hollow ones 
of large section. He thought the best way to se¬ 
cure warehouse windows from outside fire was to 
build the reveals 8 inches deep instead of only 
4 inches, as usual, and to place the iron shutters 
entirely outside the reveals, flush with the face of 
the building, instead of setting them in as custom¬ 
ary. Mr. Eitch said that in view of the constant 
danger from fire arising from the use of shafts for 
elevators, etc., which use was the occasion of the 
Boston fire and also of that at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel—^by which so many lives had been lost—he 
would suggest, instead of the flames being allowed, 
in their ascent, free outlet at the openings in the 
shaft on each floor, whereby the fire was spread to 
the corridors and rooms, that the shaft be built of 
fireproof materials and treated as a chimney 
throughout, carried above the roof like one, and have 
on every floor openings to draw whatever flames 
there might be outside of it into itself, which would 
be accomplished by means of the strong draught 
ascending the shaft. Mr. Pfeiffer advocated the use 
of the factitious stone made under Eansom’s patent, 
and the application of water-glass to outside sur¬ 
faces, where it is desired to render buildings fire¬ 
proof. Mr. Hatfield doubted whether water-glass 
was water-proof, even if fire-proof; and for outside 
surfaces the former quality was as necessary as the 
latter. Mr. McLaughlin, of the Cincinnati Chap¬ 


ter, happening to be present on his way from a sur¬ 
vey of the Boston burnt district, on one occasion 
while the subject was under discussion, said that the 
conflagration had produced such a strong feeling 
against high buildings, Mansard roofs and granite 
fa 9 ades, that architects were instructed to discard 
them in their designs for the proposed new struct¬ 
ures and to specify for buildings not over four 
stories high, with flat roofs and marble ashlar. 
The statement being made that the marble used 
would mainly be from the Lee quarry, in Massachu¬ 
setts, and the objection being urged that that ma¬ 
terial would not furnish good ashlar on account of 
the large mixture of iron in its grain, Mr. Bloor 
mentioned his experience with the extensive faqade 
of Mr. John Taylor Johnston’s house in the Fifth 
avenue, built from the designs and under the di¬ 
rection of himself and a junior partner. In this 
case, a fagade of four stories and basement and 
nearly 100 feet in length, had been constructed from 
bottom plinth to crown-mold of cornice, entirely 
of marble from the first products of the Lee quarry. 
Some of the ashlar, though nominally white, was 
in reality quite black at first, and the major part of 
it approached to slate color, but in the fifteen years 
since the erection of the building, these stains, re¬ 
sulting, as was asserted, from the admixture of iron, 
had gradually bleached out, leaving it every year 
whiter than the last, till it would now bear com¬ 
parison in color if not in sparkle—which is not so 
agreeable to some eyes as a dead white—with West¬ 
chester buildin g marble. 

The Executive Committee, early in the official 
year, reported that the Treasurer of the preceding 
year, Mr. Hatch, was in arrears to a considerable 
amount, and as it seemed uncertain whether it 
would ever be recovered, a number of the members 
subscribed sums which nearly covered the defici¬ 
ency. 

In tlie case of one of the members of the Chapter, 
the Executive Committee, to whom such questions 
are constitutionally referred, have resolved that a 
Practicing Member who becomes assistant to an¬ 
other Architect, does not thereby lose his status 
in the organization. 

The Chapter proposes to try this year the experi¬ 
ment of holding one of the two regular monthly 
meetings — the business one—down-town, in the 
afternoon, at its rooms; and the other — more 
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especially for social reunions—up town, in the 
evening; at the quarters of the Medical Library 
Association. It is thought that this plan will not 
only accord with business and social exigencies, 
but be a means of accommodation to the two 
classes into which the Architects belonging to the 
Chapter, like all other people in business or pro¬ 
fessions in New York, are divided—those who live 
in town—which means up-town—and those who 
live out of town and do not find it convenient to be 
away from home at night. 

The last regular meeting of the Chapter was 
held at the new quarters, 128 Broadway, corner of 
Cedar street, which it now occupies, as you have 
learnt from the report of the Board of Trustees, in 
conjunction with the Institute, and was accom¬ 
panied by a conversazione and collation, and the 
display of such works of members as could be con¬ 
veniently collected. The Eev. Dr. Samuel Osgood 
delivered an appreciative and pertinent address on 
the occasion; one of the main points of which was, 
that Architects did not take sufficient pains to 
place themselves, by means of the literary element | 
among them, en rapport with the community, and | 
that it was only by the exercise of this element j 
that the general public could be led to a due 
appreciation of their works and the value of them. 

At the first meeting of the current year, held on 
the 7th inst., the Chapter resolved to ask this Con¬ 
vention that the next Annual Convention of the 
Institute be held in its city, it being four years ago 
since one was held in New York. 

At the same meeting Mr. E. (t. Hatfield was re¬ 
elected President; Messrs. Dudley and Post were 
appointed Vice-Presidents, and Messrs. Fernbach 
and Bloor were respectively re-elected to the offices 
of Treasurer and Secretary. The roll-call of mem¬ 
bers, as may be seen by the appendix to this report, 
now includes 41 Practicing Members, 19 Juniors, 
and 30 Honorary Members; one, Mr. H. €r. Mar- 
quand, in perpetuity, he having given 1500 to the 
« Library Fund. 

The Chapter has under the special consideration 
of a Sub-Committee of the Executive Committee, a 
project which will probably be matured and acted 
upon at an early meeting, for throwing open its 
appliances, on stated occasions, to the exclusive use 
of Junior Members, hoping thus to draw into that 
grade such students and draughtsmen as are now 


scattered among the ofifices of the Practicing 
Architects of New York. 

The Executive Committee has also charged 
some of its members with the duty of initiating 
such conjoint action with the Institute as may^ 
ensure the retention within the influence of the 
organization of such Junior Members as have, in 
the pursuit of business, left New York, and gone to 
different sections of the country not comprised 
within the precincts of any Chapter of the Insti¬ 
tute. 

Eespectfiilly submitted, 

A. J. BLOOE, 

Sec. N. Y. a A. L A. 

New York, 10th October, 1873. 


MEMBEES OF THE NEW YOEK CHAPTEE 
A, I. A. 

Proeessiokal Members. 


Practicing Members. 


Atwood, D. T. 

Kendall, E. H. 

Babb, Oeo. F. ^_ 

Le Brun, N. 

Bloor, A. J. 

Littell, Emlen T. 

Cady, J. C. 

McLane, H. E. 

Clinton, C. W. 

Pfeiffer, Carl 

Congdon, H. M. 

Post, Geo. B. 

Copley, F. S. 

Potter, E. T. 

Dudley, Henry 

Potter, A. 

Fernbach, Henry 

Eenwick, Jas. 

Field, W"m. 

Eichardson, H. H. 

Gamhrill, Chas. D. 

Eitch, Jno. AY. 

Giles, J. H. 

Eoberts, E. L. 

Haight, C. C. 

Eogers, John 

Hallett, Wm. T. 

Sandier, Alex. 

1 Hardenbergh, H. J. 

Sands, Joseph 

Hatfield, 0. P. 

Sturgis, Eussell 

Hatfield, E. G. 

Thorp, Alfred H. 

Hathorne, Geo. 

Upjohn, Eichard 

Holly, H, Hudson 

Upjohn, E. M. 

Hunt, E. M. 

Van Brunt, A. 

Whyte, 

Nicholas. 
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Junior Memhers. 


Bishop, Wm. 11. 
Bridgham, Jos. 
Biiek, Oh as. 
Oohurn, F. A. 
Fiston, F. Albert 
Hubert, W. P. . 
Jenniugs, A. B. 
Kemp, Edward, M. 
Kuapp, H. Gr. 


Lane, Josiah 
Laty, 0. A. 
Mahony, M. J. 
Pirsson, E. L. 
Polhemus, Eobert 
Eobinson, L. W. 
Eobertson, E. H. 
Seayer, A. H. 
Smythe, Douglas 


Whitley, J. E. 

Honorary Memlers. 

(Those for Life arranged in order of entry as 
contributors to Library Fund.) 

H. G. Marquand, Hon^y Member in Perioetuity. 

Wm. T. Blodgett, Hon^y Member for Life. 

I. G. Pearson, ‘‘ 

Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., “ 

H. 0. Crane, 

E. 0. Moore, “ 

Henry Ohauncey, 

Samuel G. Ward, “ 

John Jacob Astor, “ 

E. L. Kennedy, “ “ 

Geo. Cabot Ward, “ “ 

Ernest Tuckerman, “ - 

Benj. H. Field, 

A. A. Low, “ 

K. M. Beckw'ith, 

Wm. H. Aspinwall, “ 

A. Yan Eensselaer, 

Jas, L. Wise, “ “ 

D. K. Barney, “ “ 

A. H. Barney, ‘‘ 

Chas. A. Whitaker, ‘‘ “ 

*Kussell Sturgis, Ko. 

Eussell Sturgis, Ko. 2, “ 

Jno. H. Sturgis, “ 

arjj. Marcotte, a u 

Sam’l B. H. Yance, 

C. T. Cook, 

J. W. Pinch ot, 

Edgar K. Smith, « 

Geo. Pancoast, 

* Deceased. 

4 


Mr. Mielek, Secretary of the Chicago Chapter, 
read the report of that Branch, which was accepted, 
as follows: 

EEPOET OF THE CHICxiGO CHAPTEE. 

Chicago, October 13th, 1873. 

To Cake Peeieeee, Esq., 

Sec. of the American Institute of Architects : 

Dear Sir :—In accordance with the By-Law^s of 
the Institute, I have the honor to submit my re¬ 
port of the proceedings, &c., of the Chicago Chap¬ 
ter of the A. I. A., for the year ending October 
9th, 1873. 

During the past year the Chicago Chapter has 
held six meetings. ^ 

At a regular meeting, March 6th, the time of 
meeting was changed from 7.30 p. m., to 3 o’clock 

p. M. 

A Committee on Library and Museum was ap¬ 
pointed, at a meeting held March 20th, consisting 
of W. H. Drake, C. P. Thomas, and J. W. Eoberts. 

The members of the Chapter on the 9th of Oc¬ 
tober, were as follows: 

W. W. Boyington, J. W. Eoberts, 

W. H. Drake, 0, L. Wheelock, 

J.E. Willett, S. Y. Shipman, 

A. Bauer, S. E. Loring, 

L. D. Cleyeland, Asher Carter, 

E. D. Mason, C. C. Miller, 

J. C. Cochrane, S. A. Treat, 

P. B. Wight, E. T. Mix, 

C. P. Thomas, W. H. Wilcox, 

making the total number eighteen, nine of whom 
were elected this year. The aboye are all practising 
memibers. 

Mr. A. H. Piquenard sent in his resignation 
July 3d, 1873. 

At the annual meeting, held October 9 th, 1873, 
the following members were elected officers of the 
Chapter for one year: 

W. W. Boyijigtoh . President. 

P. B. Wight. ... . Vice-President. 

J. E. YfILLETT.. Treasurer. 

C. C. Miller. Secretary. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

C. C. Miller, 

Sec. Chicago Chapter, A. L A-. 
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The Seceetaey read the following report, which 
was accepted: 


Bruce Price, 
N. W. Wall, 


John Wilkinson, 
J. 0. Wrenshall. 


REPOET OF THE BALTiMOEE CHAPTEE. 

BALTIMORE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

Baltimore, Sept. 30, 1873. 
Mr. Carl Peeieeer, 

Secretary American histitute of Architects^ 
Neic Yorh: 


Engineer Alemlers, 


P. P. Dandridge, 

Col. P. 0. Haines, U.S.. 
Charles Humphreys, 
W. R. Hutton, 

Charles H. Latrobe, 

E. K. Martin, 


Charles P. Muming, 
, M"m. Minifee, 

R. L. Poor, 

J. L. Randolph, 
Fred. H. Smith, 
Henry Tysen. 


Junior. 


Sir :—In accordance with the By-Laws of the In¬ 
stitute, I have the honor to submit my report of 
proceedings, &c., of the Baltimore Chapter for the 
past year. 

Since date of last report the semi-monthly meet¬ 
ings of the Chapter have been held regularly, with 
a moderate attendance. 

Papers were read at two of these meetings on 
‘‘ Fire-Proof Construction,’^ and on the Effects 
of Lightning, &c., on Buildings,” copies of which 
have been heretofore forwarded to you. 

During the season, certain alterations were made 
in the By-Laws, principally to render them con¬ 
formable to the changes made at last Convention, in 
the time of beginning and ending the fiscal year. 

During the summer, special rules regulating 
competitions between members of this Chapter, 
w'ere unanimously adopted and signed by all the 
members. [These rules are given below in the 
form of a memorandum of agreement between the 
signators.] 

The finances of the Chapter are in fair condition, 
all expenses having been met and a balance left in 
the treasury. 

The accompanying list will show that we have 
added five members since last report: 


Thos. Dixon, 
H. H. Hutton, 
E. a. Lind, 


E. F. Baldwin, 
Henry Brauns, 
C, L, Casson, 


FeUoios. 

John Murdoch, 

J. E. Hiernsee, 

J. C. Nielson. 

Associates. 

C. E. Cassell, 

George A. Frederick, 
J. C. Gott, 


B. B. Owens. 


Honorary Members. 


George S. Brown, 
Ambrose Emory, 
Wm. H. Graham, 
John L. Lawton, 


Alex. Russell, 
Charles J. Wood, 
Wm. E. Wood, 
David L. Bartlett. 


Officers for the Ensuing Year. 

N. H. Huttoh, President. 

E. G. Liisd, 1st Vice-President. 

F. H. Smith, 

JoHii Murdoch, Secy. & Treas. 

C. E. Cassell, Ex. Com. 

E. K. Martih, '' 

JOHI^ WiLKIHSOIs', 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN MURDOCH, 

Sec. & Treas. Baltim. Ch. A. I. A. 


Memorandum of an agreement, made and en¬ 
tered into by and between the parties whose signa¬ 
tures are hereunto attached, this fifth day of 
July, in the year Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three, for the purpose 
of mutual profit and benefit, and in the hope that 
the interests of the profession of Architecture, of 
which they are each and all practicing members in 
this city of Baltimore, and State of Maryland, 
may tliereby be promoted. 

Now, whereas it has been found to be of great 
disadvantage to us, in the practice of our profes¬ 
sion, to compete with one another for work, with¬ 
out any fixed rules and regulations to guide our 
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conduct and cliarges when furnishing drawings 
under such circumstances: 

We do hereby hind ourselves, and agree, one with 
another, that from and after this day and date, we 
will refuse all applications made to us to compete 
with each other and refrain from applying for 
work which is to be competed for, unless it is done 
in accordance with a previous distinct understand¬ 
ing that the competition shall be regulated by the 
terms as recommended by the American Institute 
of Architects, or upon such other terms as may be 
mutually agreed upon by us, in a meeting called 
for that especial purpose, provided that in no case 
shall there be omitted the rule that there shall be 
one or more prizes given to the competitors, and 
that the architect of the chosen* design shall be 
appointed architect and superintendent of the 
building during the erection and completion of 
the same; and that he shall be paid the regular 
commission, as adopted by the American Institute 
of Architects. 

It is furthermore understood by and between us, 
that this agreement shall not be binding upon anv 
one of us, unless it shall have been signed by each 
and every architect who is a member of the Balti¬ 
more Chapter of the American Institute of Ar¬ 
chitects. 

Witness our signatures, the day and date above 
written. 

The Secretaey read the report of the Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence, which was accepted, 
as follows: 

BEPORT ON FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the American Institute of Architects : 

I beg to submit the following report upon the 
foreign relations of this Institute for the eleven 
'months which have elapsed since our last Conven¬ 
tion. 

The Royal Academy of Denmarh^ at Copenhagen, 
which I addressed last year, replied, shortly after 
our meeting in Cincinnati, accepting our invitation 
of friendly correspondence. M. M. Hansen and 
Lange wrote for the Academy. They inform me 
that, in their country, no society composed exclu* 
sively of Architects exists, but that all the affairs 


which properly belong to that art are managed by 
a reunion,” as they express it, in which all the 
Architects of the Academy take part. To commu¬ 
nicate with this “ reunion ” it is necessary to ad¬ 
dress the Academy itself. 

In January last I received a note from Mr. Cock¬ 
erell, Foreign Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, apologizing for a long break 
which had taken place in our correspondence, caused 
mainly by a very severe and critical illness through 
which he had passed. He expresses the hope that 
the cordiality which exists between the two Insti¬ 
tutes may be continued. 

This month I have received a note from the 
Secretary of the Architects and Eiigineers^ Union of 
Hanover, saying that our proceedings of last year 
had not been received, and asking to have the 
volume sent. Their own proceedings are published 
annually and are largely illustrated. This society 
is composed, for the most part, of engineers. The 
volume hf their proceedings for 1872 is herewith 
presented. 

I have received the proceedings of the Bociete Cen- 
trale desArch itectes, Paris, for November and Decem¬ 
ber, 1872, and January and February, 1873, which are 
herewith presented. In my former reports I have 
alluded to the great admiration entertained for our 
system of organization by our brethren in France. 
The monthly bulletin of the Bociete Gentrale for 
December last contains the report of a committee 
appointed to examine into the analogy tvhich may 
he made to exist hetiveen French Bocieties of Archi¬ 
tects and our own Institute and Chapters. The 
Committee was composed of M. Le Poittevin, Chair¬ 
man, and MM. Bessieres, J. Bourdais, De Bourran, 
Destors, Henard, Le Begue, Le Comte, Ch. Lucas, 
|P. Sedille and A. Lucas, Secretary. After giving 
a resume of the circular which I addressed to our 
honorary members in 1871 (describing our system 
of organization), and referring to the commend¬ 
atory article in M. Daly’s Revue TArchitecture, in 
which he says that the Bociete Centrale can find 

in the institution of our confreres of the United 
“ States of America.more than one example worthy 
“ of imitation, he terminates his article by coun- 
“ selling the Society to rearrange the Constitution 

so as to adopt the principle of liberty of local 
“ societies and their right of representation in a 
“ central controlling body.” * ^ The report of 
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tlie Committee continues: “ Previous to 1843, ttie 
“ date of the institution of our Societe Centrales 
“ there existed only the SocieU Academique de 
Lyons, hut since that period societies of archi- 
tects have been formed at Besan 9 on, Bordeaux, 

“ La Kochelle, Lille, Marseilles, Nantes, Eouen, 

“ Troyes, Versailles and in other places. We hast- 
“ ened as rapidly as possible to put ourselves in 
friendly relations with these societies, especially 
by the interchange of our Bulletins and by une 
certaine communauU de travaux; and, lastly, by 
inviting to our International Conference, in 1867, 
“ all our colleagues throughout Prance, whether or 
not they were united in local societies.” * ❖ 

“ Your Committee, inspired by the forms regulat- 
ing the American Institute of Architects in this 
“ matter, and which have since been followed by 
the Eoyal Institute of British Architects, has 
come to the conclusion that it would awaken a 
‘‘ general interest and cement a closer union 
among the architectural societies of Prance than 
that ■ which now exists, if we were all to unite 
“ annually in a national conference.” The report 
closes with a series of resolutions offered by the 
Committee, to the effect that an annual conference 
be held of all the architects of Prance; that the 
discussions be upon theoretical and practical ques¬ 
tions, bearing upon the profession of architecture; 
that the societies of the provinces be invited to 
name one or more delegates, whose duty it shall be 
to represent them at the conference, and that the 
first conference be held in 1873. The report is 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee and approved by the President of the So¬ 
ciety, M. Victor Baltard, an honorary member of 
this Institute. 

Prom the 8iuiss Society of Engineers and. Archi¬ 
tects I have received the proceedings at Interlaken 
in 1868 (in German), at Geneva in 1871 (in 
Prench), and the statutes of the society, as estab- 
’lished in 1866, at Glaris. 

Since my last report I have not addressed any 
new society, but have confined my letters to socie¬ 
ties with which I had opened relations during the 
first two years of my incumbency of this office. 
The societies I have addressed during the year have 
been— 

The Architects’ Union of Berlin, through Herr 
Bookman, Vice-President. 


The Institute of Portuguese xirchitects, through 
the Chevalier da Silva, President. 

The Eoyal Institute of British Architects, 
through Mr. Cockerell, Poreign Secretary. 

The Swiss Society of Engineers and Architects, 
through M. Gautier, Vice-President. 

The Architects and Engineers’ Union of Han¬ 
over, through Herren Hagen and Launhardt. 

The Eoyal Academy of Denmark, through M.M. 
Hansen & Lange. 

The Central Society of the Architects of Prance, 
through M. Charles Lucas, Editing Secretary. 

I endeavored, in all these letters, to give assur¬ 
ance of the friendly feeling entertained by our 
Institute towards its sister societies, thus recipro¬ 
cating the many expressions of good will from 
them which it has been my pleasant duty to report 
to you. At this date we are in relations of amity 
and correspondence with eleven societies in Eu¬ 
rope. 

In April last, I notified the several honorary 
members added to our list of their election. These 
were Dr. Wilhelm Lubke, professor at Stuttgart; 
Mr. James K. Colling, architect, of London; Mr. 
P. J. H. Cuypers, architect, of Amsterdam.; M. 
Henri Labrouste, architect, of Paris, and M. 
Charles Gamier, architect, also of Paris. Mr. Col¬ 
ling replied on the 14th of May, expressing his 
thanks for our appreciation of his endeavors to 
forward the cause of architectural art, and adding, 
that if he could be of any service to us in supply¬ 
ing information we may require from England, it 
would give him pleasure to respond, to the best of 
his ability. M. Gamier writes me on the 19th of 
May, expressing his thanks and his desire to render 
this Institute any service in his power. Professor 
Lubke replied on the 29th of May, in an admirably 
expressed note in English: he thanks the Institute 
for the honor conferred upon him, and adds that it 
gave him unlimited satisfaction to have some share 
in cultivating the rivalry of artists and amateurs 
on both sides of the -ocean. On the 5th of June 
Mr. Cuypers writes to me from Amsterdam, ex¬ 
pressing his thanks and informing me of his desire 
to contribute photographs of his works to our 
library. Mr. Labrouste has not as yet replied. 

In April I was applied to by our colleague, Mr. 
Paul J. Pelz, of Washington, D. C., for an open 
letter of introduction, to be used in Europe, simi- 
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lar to one I gave to Mr. Charles M. Burns and re¬ 
ported last year. I sent Mr. Pelz the letter he 
desired. 

I have been favored with a copy of the excellent 
report of our fellow-member, Mr. Henry Pettit, 
Special Agent of the United States Centennial 
Commission, upon the Structures erected for the 
Vienna Universal Exhibition of 1873, and 'previous 
exhibitions in London and Paris.” As the Vienna 
Exposition has been the great European event of 
the year, Mr. Pettit’s report, being that of a highly 
accomplished and observant man, is well worthy of 
perusal, and it is to be hoped that it will have the 
circulation which it deserves. 

My confrere in Hew York, Mr. Pfeiffer, has 
placed in my hands a letter addressed by Sir 
Edward Thornton, British Minister at Washing¬ 
ton, to the Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis, Assistant 
Secretary of State. The attention of our gov¬ 
ernment is called to the special effort wUich wdll 
be made in the Annual International Exhibi¬ 
tion of London in 1874, to give prominence to 
civil engineering, architectural and building con¬ 
trivances, and to which Her Majesty’s Commission¬ 
ers are anxious that the special attention of foreign 
governments should be invited. Large diagrams 
are desired of the best architectural and engineer¬ 
ing works in the United States, showing the same 
in perspective. These diagrams are to be executed 
in oil paint or distemper, in colors, or monochrome, 
and in size should not be less than 5 feet by 10 feet 
and not greater than 10 feet by 20 feet. I am re¬ 
quested by our Board of Trustees to obtain more 
explicit instructions as to these diagrams, which, 
when obtained, will be made known to the mem¬ 
bers of the Institute in the regular way. It is to 
be hoped that views of many of our more promi¬ 
nent buildings will be sent to this Exhibition. 

In viewing the assthetics and practice of the art 
of architecture in Europe for the past year, several 
points appear to deserve our attention, and may be 
alluded to in this report. 

The question of how far an architect ought to 
rely uj)on the assistance of others in the prepara¬ 
tion of his designs, was brought prominently before 
our British brethren last fall. A long-continued 
series of letters and editorials in the three archi¬ 
tectural papers of London attempted to show that 
one of the Scotch competitors for the proposed 


new cathedral of Edinburgh had sent in a design 
with the preparation of which he had nothing to 
do, either wdth brain or hand, but that it was pre¬ 
pared by a London architect. The discussion 
unquestionably arose through national jealousy. 
Three Scottish and three English architects had 
been invited to take part in close competition for 
the proposed cathedral. The point claimed was 
that one of the Scottish designs—and the superior 
of the three—was prepared by an Englishman, 
from the first conception and preliminary sketches 
to the final drawings submitted. Much ill-feeling 
w^as awakened by the discussion and many promi¬ 
nent architects were accused of having similar ser¬ 
vices rendered them. The day when an architect 
gave his whole attention to one w^ork at a time has 
long since passed away. Considering the enormous 
practice which many architects of our day enjoy, es¬ 
pecially in London, it would seem impossible that 
they should do more than exercise the most superfi¬ 
cial oversight of the designs to which their names 
are attached. Very large practices such as these call 
for such an amount of brain work as no one man 
can possibly go through with, and of course any 
amount of the manual part is entirely out of the 
question. The principal’s entire part in the designs 
wdiich bear his name must necessarily consist in a 
very cursory examination of them after they have 
been conceived and drawn out by assistants, either 
working in tlie office or outside. A thorough ex¬ 
amination and correction in such a large office is 
not to be thought of, except under the most ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances, and of a design of more 
than usual importance. This system of practice 
is unquestionably reprehensible and is far from 
tending to the well-being and progress of our art. 
If our brother artists, the painters, sculptors and 
musical composers produced their works in this 
way, their reputations wmuld soon take to them¬ 
selves wings. I think the subject is well w^orthy of 
being discussed at this meeting. 

In the assthetics of architecture a very extraordi¬ 
nary fashion has arisen almost in the past year in 
England. It is the revival of the style of the reign : 
of Queen Anne. It is but two or three years since 
architects and architectural writers derided this 
late phase of the renaissance, the style peculiar to 
the eighteenth century in its various stages, as 

Batty-Langleyism,” and now it has become a 
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fashion and is practised by some of the best artists 
in England. Possessed of rnucli qnaintness, much 
grotesqueness and using many features of very ques¬ 
tionable taste and very incorrect art, its revival in 
our day is one of those strange freaks of fashion for 
which it seems impossible to account. The fashion 
has not reached our side of the Atlantic yet, but it 
is sure to come, especially as it was quite near of 
kin to that very quaint style of our own ante- 
revolutionary and revolutionary days, the centen¬ 
nial anniversary of which we are so soon to be 
called upon to celebrate. 

HENKY A. SIMS, 

Secretary for Foreign Corresimidence. 

Philadelphia, October, 1873. 


At one o'clock the Convention adjourned. 

After lunching at Brown's, the members of the 
Institute took carriages, on invitation of the Chi¬ 
cago Chapter, and visited the principal buildings 
and points of architectural interest in and about 
the city.* 

In the evening an informal reception was also 
given by the local Chapter, at its Booms, ETos. 52 
and 53 Morrison Block, which was attended by 
members of the Institute, visiting architects and 
representatives of the press. 


* The route iucluded La Salle street. Lake street, Michigan avenue, 
Randolph street. Fifth avenue, Washington street, Madison street, 
Wabash avenue, Twenty-second street, South Park avenue. Grand 
avenue, the Drexel Boulevard, Douglas place, and the Jefferson, Union 
and Lincoln parks. 







PROCEEDINGS OF THURSDAY, OCTOBER IGth 
Second Day—Mobning Session. 


The Convention met at ten o’clock, Mr. Boying- 
TON in the Chair. 

The Seceetart read the following invitation, 
which was accepted, with a vote of thanks: 

Oeeice of the Inter-State ) 
Industrial Exposition of Chicago, f 

Chicago, Oct. 15, 1873. 

To the American Institute of Architects : 

Gentlemen On behalf of fhe Executive Com¬ 
mittee, I hereby extend to you a cordial invitation 
to visit in a body this Exposition, and beg your 
acceptance of the same. They have no hesitation 
in assuring you that the Exhibition is in every 
way creditable to the Northwest, and will amply 
repay you for the time you may find it convenient 
to gi^e to its examination. 

I have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Very truly yours, 

N. S. BOUTON, 

Chairman, 


The Secretary read a letter from Mr. John 
McArthur, of the Philadelphia Chapter, Architect 
of the new municipal buildings of that city, ex¬ 
pressing regret that his pressing engagements 
would prevent his attendance at the Convention. 

The Secretary read the report of the Treasurer, 
which was accepted, as follows: 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

R. G. Hatfield, Treasurer. 

In acmnnt with American Imtitate of Architect. 


1872. Da. 

Oct. 1.—Balance from last Report.$874 24 

Cash received from Members I 

fis contributions.. 670 00 

--$1,444 24 I 


1872. Ca. 

Cash paid for account of Sec¬ 
retary’s Expenses... $153 35 
“ for account of Treas¬ 
urer’s Expenses... 48 17 

“ for account of Con¬ 
vention Expenses. 193 60 • 

“ for account of Furni¬ 
ture. ■ 89 00 

“ for account of Rent... 50 00 

“ for account of Foreign 

Secretary’s Expen¬ 
ses.. 49 41 

Dec. 31.—Balance to next Report. 860 81 


--$1,444 24 

MEMORANDUM OF THE ACCOUNT FOR 
R. G. Hatfield, Treasurer, with 

The American Institute of Architects. 

; Receipts. 

I 1873. 

j Jan. 1.—Balance as per Report Dec. 31, 

1872. I860 81 

Feb. 8. Cash from Secretary on account 
of Convention Ex¬ 
penses. 25 00 

Sep. 20. “ New York Chapter, 

as ^ of bills of rent 
paid 13th Sept.... 100 00 

Oct. 8. Members, as contribu¬ 

tions from Jan, 1st, 

to date. 1,370 00 

-$2,355 81 

Disbubsements. 

1873. 

Cash paid for account of Secre¬ 


tary’s Expenses... $801 '42 


for account of Treas¬ 


urer’s Expenses.... 

98 27 

for account of Con¬ 


vention Expenses.. 

261 82 

for account of Chap¬ 


ter Expenses. 

25 00 
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« 


18^3, Cash paid for account, of Com¬ 
mittee on Publica¬ 
tions.|558 00 

“ for account of Furni¬ 
ture. 185 96 

for account of Rent.. 300 00 

Oct. 8. Cash on hand. 125 35 

-$2,365 81 


Officers of Cincinnati Chapter. 

C. ISTash.. .. President. 

Jas. W. McLaughlin. Vice-President 

S. W. Rogers. Secretary. 

II. Beyis.. Treasurer. 

Members of Cincinnati Chapter. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the 
accounts of the Treasurer had been examined and 
found correct. 

The report was accepted and the Committee dis¬ 
charged. 

Mr. Rogers, Secretary of the Cincinnati Chapter, 
read the report of that Branch, which was accepted, 
as follows: • 

REPORT OF THE CIHCIHHATI CHAPTER. 


A. C. Hash, 

J. W. McLaughlin, 
S. W. Rogers, 

J. K. AVilson, 


E. Anderson, 
H. Bevis, 

S. Hannaford, 
A. Bate. 


The Secretary read the following report, which 
was accepted, as follows: 

REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
-CHAPTER. 


Office of the Cincinnati Chapter ) 
Am. Ins. of Architects. j 

Oct. 7th, 1873. 

Mr. Carl Pfeiffer, 

Sec. American Institute of Architects : 

Dear Sir: —The meetings of the Chapter have 
been held regularly on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month, with the exception of the summer 
vacation. The meetings have been generally well 
attended. 

Papers have been contributed, and subjects of 
general interest have been discussed. 

The Chapter is well provided with the English 
and other journals, which are being received 
monthly. The library is not very large, but is 
improving. The want of an Institute Journal has 
been discussed, and the members of this Chapter 
would encourage the publication of the same by 
the Institute. 

The membership of the Chapter remains about 
the same, with several new names before the Chap¬ 
ter for membership. 

Very respectfully, 

S. W. ROGERS, 

Sec. Cincinnati Cha^pter, A. L A. 


To the American Institute of Architec's: 

The Philadelphia Chapter begs to report. 

During the past year the Chapter has held ten 
meetings, at all of which the attendance has been 
excellent. 

At these meetings various subjects of a profes¬ 
sional character have been discussed, such as Eire- 
Proof Construction,” The Boston Eire,” Man¬ 
sard Roofs,” and “ The necessity of a Hew Code 
of Building Laws for Philadelphia.” 

A Committee of thirteen, composed partly of 
architects and partly of lawyers (non-professional 
members of the Chapter), has this latter important 
subject under consideration, and are still engaged 
in collecting and arranging the necessary materials. 
Copies of the Building Laws of the larger cities of 
the Union and of several European cities are in the 
hands of the Committee. 

During the past year the Museum of the Chap¬ 
ter has been enriched by the accession of a large 
and valuable collection of the Building Stones of 
Great Britain. 

Additions have been made from time-to time to 
the Library, which is frequently consulted and has 
proved of great service to the members. 

At the meeting held on April 7th, Mr. Sims 
read a paper on ^-Architectural Fashions,” but no 
other papers were read during the year. 
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The Chapter has kept constantly in mind the 
importance of interesting the general public in our 
art, and has discussed various plans, having this ob¬ 
ject in view. 

There are at present on the roll of the Chapter 
18 Professional Members, 

10 Junior ‘‘ 

13 Non-professional 

At a meeting of the Chapter held on Monday 
evening, October 13th, 1873, the following officers 
were elected to serve during the ensuing year, viz: 


Thomas U. Walter, LL.I) .. President, 

JOHK McAkthub, Jr.) 

Hehry A. Sims. .) 

Aloxzo B. Jomes . Secretary. 

James P. Sims . Treasurer. 

Eugejs'e Castello . Librarian. 


Executive Committee. 

1. Thomas U. WalteiT, 4. Alois zo B. Join^es, 

2. JoHH McArthur, Jr., 5. James P. Sims, 

3. Hehry a. Sims, 6. Fraisk Furhess, 

7. William T. Andrews. 


Committee on Admissions. 

1. Thomas U, Walter, 3. Hehry Pettit, 

2. Alohzo B. Jokes, 4. David McN. Stauffer, 

5. JoHH Stem"ART. 


Committee on Library. 

1. Thomas XJ. Walter, 3. Ceorge W. Hewhtt, 

2. Eugeke Castello, 4. Stephen D. Button, 

6. Frederick O. Thorn. 

Committee on Education. 

1, Thomas U. Walter, 3. Joseph M. Wilson, 

2. Alonzo P. Jones, 4. Thomas C. Clark. 

5. Frank Furness. 


Members of the Philadelphia Chapter 

A. I. A. 

Professional. 

1. Thos. D. Walter, 7. Jas. P. Sims, 

2. John Mcxirthur, Jr., 8. Alonzo B. Jones, 

3. Henry A. Sims, 9. Wm. S. Andrews, 

4. Frank Furness, 10. Jas. C. Sidney, 

6. Geo. W. Hewitt, 11. Henry Pettit. 

6. John Fraser, 12. Joseph M. Wilson, 


13. John Stewart, 16. David McN. Stauffer, 

14. Stephen D. Button, 17. Thos. C. Clark, 

15. Chas. M. Burns, Jr., 18. Fred. G. Thorn. 

Deceased. 

Keuben W. Peterson. 

Non-Prof ess io nal Membe rs. 

1. R. Neilson Clark, 7. William Struthers, 

2. Theodore Cuyler, 8. A. Sidney Biddle, 

3. Thos. A. Gnmmey, 9. John C. Sims, Jr., 

4. Alexander Lesley, ‘ 10. John Struthers, 

5. George C. Thomas, 11. Lemuel Coffin, 

6. Frederick Brown, 12. Henry Armitt Browm, 

13. James S. Gilliams. 

Junior Members. 

1. Jesse L. Ferguson, 6. Fred. W. Mowbray, 

2. Paul Beck, 7. W^illiam D. Hewitt, 

3. Thos. Roney Williamson, 8. George T. Pearson, 

4. Samuel Milligan, 9. Eugene Castello, 

5. Joseph D. Austin, 10. Allen Evans. 

Deceased. 

Alexander Ferguson. 

Honorary Member. 

Henry C. Gibson. 

All of Vvhich is respectfully submitted. 

FRED. G. THORN, 
Secretary 
Phila. Ch. A. L A. 


The following w^as not forwarded in time for the 
Convention, but has since been received. 

REPORT OF THE BOSTON CHAPTER, 
Boston, November, 1873. 

To the American Institute of Architects: 

The undersigned has the honor to submit his 
Annual Report, as Secretary of the Boston Chapter. 

The meetings of the Society have continued to 
be held with regularity, on the first Friday of each 
month. The earlier meetings of the year w^ere 
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naturally occupied chiefly with topics growing out 
of the tlien recent fire, which, as a partial offset to 
its frightful destruction, had stimulated in the 
minds of all interested in building affairs the desire 
to reform, as far as might be, the abuses of con¬ 
struction which had made possible such a calamity. 

Accordingly the business of the year has lain 
chiefly in the discussion of new methods of fire¬ 
proofing;. the comparative value of iron and plas¬ 
ter as protection against fire; the revision of the 
Building Act—which was before the Legislature 
through nearly the whole of the last session—and 
the examination of one and another invention or 
improvement; automatic hatches, wire lathing, par¬ 
tition blocks, fire escapes, and many others. 

Mr. W. T. Winslow and Mr. George Snell have 
been elected Fellows, during the year, and Mr. W. 
W. Lewis and Mr. 11. M. ISTourse, Associates, or 
Junior Members. 

I enclose a list of the Members of the Chapter, 
and of Ofiacers, chosen at the Annual Meeting, for 
the ensuing year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

OHAS. A. CUMMINGS, 

Sec^y Boston Chapter^ A. L A. 


List of Mewbeks of the Bostoh Chapter, 

A. 1. A. 

Edward C. Cabot ... President, 

Jho. H. Sturgis . Vice-President. 

W. G. Prestoh . Treasurer. 

Chas. a. Cummihgs . Secretary. 

Committee on Admissions. 

II. W. Hart-well, I A. C. Martia', 
Charles Brigham. 


C. B. Atwood, 
Hammatt Billings, 
J. E. Billings, 

E. Boyden, 

G. E. Boyden, 

N. J. Bradlee, 

P, E. Colburn, 

• Morris Dorr, 

B. E. Dwight, 

S, C. 5arle, 


Fellows. 

Alex. R. Esty, 

H. E. Eaulkner, 

E. L. Lee, 

W. P. P. Longfellow, 

F. H. Moore, 

Chas. E. Parker, 

II. Richards, 

C. Ryder, 

W. T. Sears, 

Geo. Snell, 


A. E. Swasey, 

J. y. Taylor, 

S. J. E. Thayer, 
G. T. Tilden, 


II. Van Brunt, 
W. R. Ware, 
Louis Weisbein, 
F. W. Weston, 
W. T. Winsiow% 


Associate Members. 

B. H. Brooks, W. W. Lewis, 

John A. Fox, 11. M. Nourse, 

R. P. Waite. 


ALBANY CHAPTER. 

The record of the lately formed Albany Chapter 
did not arrive in time to be x^i’csented at the Con¬ 
vention, but by minutes since received, it ap^iears 
that the Society was inaugurated on May 28th, 
1873, in the office of Mr. Thos. Fuller, Architect of 
the new Capitol of the State of New York; Messrs. 
Fuller, Wm. L. Woollett^ Fred. W. Brown and 
Chas. C. Nichols, of Albany, and J. D. Stevens of 
Saratoga Springs, all Fellows of the Institute, being 
present. A letter,-acquiescing in the object of the 
meeting, was read from Mr. M. L. Cummings, 
Architect, of Troy; a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, and officers were elected to serve until an 
annual meeting in November ensuing, as follow^s : 

Mr. Fuller . President. 

Mr. Woollett . Vice-President. 

Mr. Nichols.. .. Secretary. 

Mr. Browh. .... Treasurer. 

Regular meetings have been held since Novem¬ 
ber; permanent quarters secured; the same officers 
elected for the official year now current; and, at a 
meeting in January, the Secretary was instructed to 
correspond with the Secretary of the Institute, as 
to possible action on certain recommendations in 
the last annual message of the Governor of the 
State of New York, relative to architects as super¬ 
intendents, and the manner of supervising public 
buildings. The Branch has accordingly been in 
correspondence with the Institute on the subject. 

The following list shows the present membership 
of the Chapter. ' 

Practising Members. 

Thos. Fuller, Fred. W. Brown, 

W. L. Woollett, Chas. C. Nichols, 
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J. D. Steyens, W. H. Burhaiis, 

G. F. Durand, W. M. Woollett, 

Ernest Holfman. 

Junior Members, 

C. S. Edgarton, C. A. Capes, 

E. F. Benliara, E. B. Cutler. 

The Seceetary, in answer to a call from the 
Chair, said, that the matter of devising a contract 
to serve as a common form for the members of the 
Institute had been under consideration by the 
Board of Trustees from time to time, but they 
could only report progress; no definite form had 
yet been reached. 

Mr. Bloor read the 

PtEPOET OF THE COMMITTEE OH PEO- 
FESSIOHAL PEACTICE. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Con¬ 
vention held last year at Cincinnati, the Committee 
on Professional Practice, after the publication of 
the proceedings of the Convention, addressed to 
each of the Chapters of the Institute a letter of in¬ 
quiry designed \£> elicit an expression of opinion, 
and to ascertain the actual usage of the profession, 
upon some of the points raised in their last report. 
Several interesting answers were received, but the 
experiment, as a whole, was not so prosperous as 
was to be hoped, and as further and more season¬ 
able efforts at getting the sense of the profession 
upon matters of usage may prove. Meanwhile, the 
Convention itself seems to offer, as it has offered in 
previous years, the best available opportunity for 
conducting such inquiries. It is easier to speak 
than to write, and while the Convention is actu¬ 
ally sitting, at least, one is sure to find the mem¬ 
bers at leisure to answer questions. 

The first point the Committee desire to submit 
for discussion is that raised in the last paragraph 
of their report at Cincinnati: That the schedule 
of professional charges, to which the Institute has 
given its approval, is only declaratory—not in any 
sense legislative. This point, which has never been 
left in doubt in regard to the scheme of charges 
put out by the Eoyal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects, has never, we believe, been made prominent 
in regard to our own. It is, indeed, constantly 
spoken of, even by members of the Institute who 


ought to be better informed, as a ride that is to be 
obeyed, when it is in fact only an authenticated 
statement that certain usages exist; every archi¬ 
tect, either within this body or outside of it, being 
equally free to conform to these usages in his ovn 
practice, or not, as his sense of the personal and 
professional interests involved may require. It has 
seemed to the Committee that this misapprehension 
was due, in great part, to the use of the word 

adopted ” in the heading of the paper—a turn of 
phrase which gives color to the notion that these 
are the regulations of a sort of trades union, 
violation of which involves a breach of good faith, 
and the observance of which constitutes a sort of 
combination against a hostile public. The English 
schedule is called ‘‘ Professional Practice and 
Charges of Architects; being tliose usually and 
properly made.’^"^ 

The language of the late Commissioner of Works, 
in calling them r^des, was indignantly repudiated 
by the profession. It seems to us that a modifica¬ 
tion of the heading, such as the Convention might 
agree upon, might well be respectfully recom¬ 
mended to the Board of Trustees, in whose name 
the present schedule is issued, and that it would, if 
adopted by them in a form clearly inconsistent with 
any such interpretations, materially diminish the 
embarrassQients with which the subject is at pnesent 
beset. 

Sucli a change would not only give the paper a 
value in courts of law which at present it does not 
possess, and relieve the members of the Institute 
from the rejproach of trying to maintain an artificial 
standard of prices, but it would render the paper 
itself much more widely serviceable than it now is. 
At present, architects who are not members of the 
Institute hesitate to cite it, since it does not seem 


* The debates upon this subject at tbe last conference of architects in 
London, in June, 1872, have not been published, but the following 
passages from the “Architect,” printed at the time, illustrate the points 
taken. 

“ In the absence of any obligatory rule [obligatory, that is to say, 
upon the courts], all that English common law can do is to enquire and 
ascertain what is the ‘ custom ’ in the matter. * * * Accordingly, any 
document which a representative assembly of a profession may be able 
to agree upon and publish for authoritative guidance must obviously, if 
the other side is to bow to its authority, be based strictly upon this 
custom, and in fact the work of framing the regulations must be a work 
of mere investigation and record. * * ^ None can know so well as 
the professional men themselves what the custom of their profession is; 
but, on the other hand, they must allow it to be distinctly understood 
that this custom is all they are putting forth.” “ Nothing can be better 
than the distinctness of their intimation ”—given in the title quoted 
above—“that the regulations which follow constitute a statement of the 
accepted custom of the profession.” “Any architect who signs Mr. 
Ayrton’s form of agreement ” [that “ no rules of the Royal Institute of 
Architects, or any other Society shall be binding,”] “ does so wiih the 
knowledge that he is disclaiming ‘ rules ’ which have no existence.” 
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to apply to tlieir case, the regulations of a Society 
of course being yalid only for its own members. 
The example and authority of the Institute are 
thus hindered from haying their full and natural 
influence. Many members of the Institute also, 
who habitually conform to the schedule, and would 
be glad to quote this authentic statement in sup¬ 
port and defence of their own practices, find them- 
selyes unable at present to do so, and in fact neyer 
refer to it, on account of the misconceptions to 
which the language of the heading giyes rise. 
Taking it as it stands, it is found to prejudice their 
case more often than it helps it. Besides, they 
wish to base their charges upon what is customary 
and proper, and to seem to do so, and not upon an 
enactment which, so far as appears, is only the 
opinion of our executiye authorities as to what 
would be reasonable. Xot only are those who are 
fighting our own battle thus depriyed of our sup¬ 
port, but the Institute itself loses the prestige and 
general recognition as an authoritatiye witness 
which nothing but habitual reference to it, as such, 
can eyer giye. 

It is to be obseryed that much of the difficulty 
attending this subject arises from the fact that the 
recognized scale of fees is, with us, a maximum, 
whereas in other professions, as in the law and in 
medicine, the recognized scale is a minimum, which 
is habitually exceeded by successful practitioners. 
Ours seems to be the only profession which expects 
eyerybody to follow the same customs. It is not 
clear why this should be so. In this country the 
uniformity is even more marked than in England, 
where the custom of successful architects to re¬ 
quire bills of quantities to be prepared and a clerk 
of works to be furnished at the cost of their clients, 
giyes those who are in a position to demand it, a 
marked adyantage oyer younger and less successful 
men. But in medicine and law, men of established 
reputation receiye, as is well known, compensation 
commensurate y/ith their professional stauding, and 
there seems no reason why architects of repute 
should not, when oyerrun with business, cut down 
the number of their clients, as physicians and 
lawyers do, without diminishing their income, by 
setting a higher price upon their seryices. If this 
were done we should see less of the greed for work, 
which, as reputation comes, seems often to grow in 
rapacity the more it is fed, and less often haye oc¬ 


casion to lament that an architect’s later achieye- 
ments, executed in the hurry of business, after his 
reputation is made, are unworthy of the powers to 
which his reputation is due. 

The Committee would recommend to the Oon- 
yention to consider whether the custom in such 
cases, of charging 6, 7 and cent, commissions 
would not be a good one—good for the clients, 
since it would insure them a fair share of the 
seryices they pay for; good for the interests of art, 
since it would giye leisure for good work, and good 
for the profession at large, since it would tend to 
distribute patronage without dim.inishing any one’s 
emoluments. 

The example of the medical profession in estab¬ 
lishing dispensary” practice, by which the poor 
are gratuitously cared for, and young physicians, in 
the performance of this gratuitous service, obtain 
the experience that fits them to pursue their pro¬ 
fession, suggests the inquiry whether a similar in¬ 
stitution might not be practicable and adyantageous 
in architecture. Experience is the’ one thing a 
well-instructed young man needs, and enough of it, 
together with indiyidual responsibility, to make 
him really confident and skilful. A large gratuitous 
practice would exactly efi'ect this, as it does for the 
doctors, and, as in the case of the doctors, would 
be of incalculable adyantage to the community. 
It is true that beggars do not build, but three parts 
in four of eyery city are built up by speculators 
and mechanic proprietors, to whom the employ¬ 
ment of a paid architect is practically out of the 
question. Yet these men vyould be glad, yery 
likely, to accept aid and adyice on nominal terms 
as regards compensation, and could easily be made 
to see that it was for their interest to furnish a well 
educated young man with all the experience he 
wanted. The gain would- be mutual, and the gain 
to the community no less. The deserts of our 
lanes and alleys would blossom like the rose, and 
our young friends would wake up some morning, 
as young physicians do, and find their reputation 
made. Eor need there be more fear of fraud and 
imposition in one case than in the other. Well-to- 
do people do not put themselyes upon the dispen¬ 
sary list, and there need be no fear that this archi¬ 
tectural charity would diminish the number of pay¬ 
ing clients. It might increase it rather. At any 
rate, there seems no reason why young men should 
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not, at tlie conclusion of their studies, arrange with 
some of those mechanics who build by wholesale 
for the market, to make for them the drawings 
. they need, and to give their work, for a time, the 
professional supervision it requires, just for the 
sake of the experience, receiving in return no more 
than enough to defray their necessary expenses. 
Such arrangements being avowedly unequal, would 
do no harm as precedents, while it might well 
happen in the case of capable persons that perma¬ 
nent and more legitimate relations would follow. 

This suggestion naturally brings up the question 
of the propriety of doing gratuitous work in the 
ordinary course of business, a point to which we 
have been requested to call attention. It is easy, 
by a little seasonable generosity of this sort, for an 
architect to impose obligations which there is no 
means of requiting but by putting work into his 
hands. This often results, as everybody knows, in 
entrapping men into relations which they had no 
thought of assuming and in displacing the archi¬ 
tect for whom the work was destined. This is a 
position, of course, which no one would like to oc¬ 
cupy, but it is one into which any one is likely to 
slip, who is not on his guai:d. It is to be observed, 
however, that the objectionable feature does not lie 
in the work’s being gratuitous, but in its being 
volunteered. Everyone is of course at liberty to 
make sketches for his clients ad infiinUiim, if he 
chooses to do so, and, if he cannot meet their views, 
to let them go scot free. But offering to make 
sketches for nothing before one has been asked to 
make any at all, is quite another thing. The two 
cases, though in practice sometimes difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish, are distinct enough in principle. In a 
nice matter of conduct like this, no strict rule, of 
course, can be laid down, nor is it needed. If the 
point is recognized, so that we are on our guard, 
it is enough. 

The question of professional superintendence was 
pretty fully discussed at the Boston Convention two 
years ago, and although no very definite conclusion 
was then reached we do not propose now to renew 
it. We only wish to call attention to the practice 
which, ill Boston at least, and perhaps in other 
places, seems to be a growing one, of architects’ em¬ 
ploying mechanics as superintendents or clerks 
of works, at their own expense, to supervise the 
details of construction and to act for them in their 


absence in looking after contractors. This system 
is found to work extremely well, a man entirely de¬ 
voted to this sort of work being able to keep the 
run of a good deal at a time, and being worth much 
more than He costs in the saving of time, anxiety 
and error. 

The principal other topic of general interest un¬ 
der the head of professional practice is that of com¬ 
petitions, in regard to which the difi&culty seems to 
I be rather a moral one than one of system, and 
i mainly to arise ‘from want of good faith on the part 
I of competitors or committees, or both. The short- 
I comings of committees are too well known to make 
it worth while to enlarge upon them here. But it 
must be admitted that in many of their worst of¬ 
fenses they are abetted by the competing architects. 
The fault in every such case lies with the profes¬ 
sion, for it is they who should know what is desir¬ 
able, while the committee generally do not, and they 
have a professional interest in maintaining a proper 
standard of conduct which a committee cannot have. 
To fix and agree upon a line of conduct in such 
cases, which it shall be generally understood that 
all respectable architects will follow, is one of the 
greatest services this Institute could do the profes¬ 
sion. Its mere enunciation would render many 
things impossible. The practice, for instance, of 
violating instructions would then be considered 
dishonorable and unprofessional. The enforcing 
of them would not be thrown upon the com¬ 
mittee; it would be a point of honor with the 
competitors. If a committee takes the pains to 
put a competition on a basis which is nominally 
honest and fair, it is as much as is to be expected. It 
is for the profession, who have a permanent interest 
in such things, to see to it that the honesty and 
fairness are real. The practice of sending in per¬ 
spectives, colored drawings, and large-scale eleva- 
! tions or details, in addition to the drawings asked 
for, although sometimes almost necessary in the 
absence of any common understanding on the sub¬ 
ject, for what one does all must do, cannot in prin¬ 
ciple be defended. The plea that if the competitor 
chooses to take the time and trouble, and go to the 
expense of such things, and run the risk of their 
being rejected, it is his own affair, and that if the 
committee do not care to enforce their own rules, 
there is no reason why he should not profit by their 
laxity, does not cover the whole ground. Profes- 
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sional amity and honorable conduct towards other 
competitors should prevent a man from attempting 
to recommend his work by any exceptional means. 
In a fair competition all the competitors stand on 
exactly the same basis; and each should keep 
within the line laid down for him—the line which, 
in accepting the competition, he has covenanted 
with the other competitors not to transgress. 

^^ot less objectionable is the liberty which ar¬ 
chitects sometimes take, at their own risk,^’ of 
totally violating some important provision of the 
programme on the ground that the committee 
probably do not know what they really want; that 
the provisions are unreasonable, and that it is 
better to run the chance of the committee’s throw¬ 
ing over their own regulations than to lose the op¬ 
portunity of doing a really good thing. There is 
great temptation to do this, and such a policy may, 
and often does, result in a much better sort of 
building than that which the committee’s pro¬ 
gramme would have permitted. The public and 
the proprietors, as well as the enterprising prac¬ 
titioner, are benefited . by his audacity. But such 
conduct is in principle as indefensible as the 
other, and involves an equal violation of good 
faith as regards the other competitors, who find 
themselves virtually excluded from the competition 
because they have conformed to the requirements 
laid down for them. The conduct of committees, 
in this case as in the other, cannot be defended. 
But few^ men’s sense of honor and propriety is to 
be depended upon in business matters outside the 
range of their accustomed business operations. It 
is for the architects wmo are on their own ground 
in these matters, not for committees, to whom 
they are new, to watch the point of honor. But 
here, as before, the profession wmuld probably be 
glad to conform to any standard the Institute 
might set up. 

The recommendations of the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects in regard to the conduct of 
competitions, which in most respects conform to 
our own, and seem in many particulars to have 
been modelled upon them, contain a suggestion 
'vhich would prove more efficient than our owm 
provisions in helping to bring these practices to an 
end. They recommend, not as we do, that the 
jury shall, in part, be composed of architects— 
they leave the selection of the design with those 


who are, after all, the responsible parties—but that 
two or more professional men shall be employed 
by them ^‘(1) to advise upon the details of the in¬ 
structions ; (2) to determine which of the designs 
conform to the instructions; (3) to exclude all 
others, and (4) to advise them as to the relative 
merits of the designs admitted to the competition.” 
Such persons could be depended upon to guard 
the honor and keep the conscience of competitors 
and committee alike. This arrangement, though 
in some respects, perhaps, less desirable than that 
^YQ have proposed, has the advantage of being 
more feasible, as it is more in accordance wdtli the 
sense of the community. 

We would suggest whether the Convention might 
not properly institute measures to revise our re¬ 
commendations in this particular, or at least to 
inquire to what extent they have ever been followed. 
While the appointment of a professional adviser 
has become of late years very common in Eng¬ 
land, this Committee have yet to learn of a single 
instance in this country vdiere any competent pro¬ 
fessional opinion upon the merits of competitive 
drawings has been sought. The English scheme 
also ‘provides against what is, perhaps, the most 
fertile source of trouble, the ignorance of com¬ 
mittees as to what they really wish, a want of fore¬ 
sight which is inevitable; but which leads them 
often to make unreasonable and even contradictory 
regulations, and to cut themselves off, unw'ittingly, 
from what they most need. 

The appointment of such advisers is easier, per¬ 
haps, in England than here, from the great and 
acknowledged prominence of a large number of 
architects wdio are recognized as at the head of 
their profession, and from among wffiom such 
advisers are naturally chosen. TJie less fully 
developed position of the profession in this country 
makes it doubtful wdiether persons chosen as ad¬ 
visers by committees wnuld really be competent 
and trustworthy guides. In this case it may be 
w'ell to suggest, as has been before suggested, that 
the competitors themselves choose an arbiter. But 
this cany of course, only apply to the judgment of 
the drawings, not to the preparation of instruc¬ 
tions. 

If such a revision is attempted, it may be w^ell 
that the whole document should be revised, as it 
has been represented to the Committee that it is 
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often found in practice to be so extreme and even 
peremptory in tone, that architects do not venture 
to offer it as a practicable scheme. If this is done, 
the Committee may have some further suggestions 
to make in matters of detail. 

The Committee propose presently to issue to the 
members of the Institute certain inquiries, as to the 
conduct of business, which will, it is hoped, enable 
them to ascertain, in regard to many matters of 
professional practice, what is the past custom and 
what is the present tendency of the profession. 
The result of these inquiries they will lay before 
their fellow members at as early a date as may 
prove practicable. 

• Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM R. WARE, 
HEA'RY DUDLEY, 
RICHARD M. HUNT, 
JOHN McARTHIJR, Jm, 
JAMES K. WILSOH. 

After remarks from Mr. Wight and Mr. Pfeif¬ 
fer, as to the importance of a thorough considera¬ 
tion of the report of the Committee on Professional 
Practice, it was ordered to be printed immediately, 
so as to be distributed among the members of the 
Convention the next morning. 

x4t the request of Mr. Co'chrahe, of the Chicago 
Chapter, the Secretary read the following invitation, 
which was accepted. 


Board of Trade, Secretary’s Office, ) 
Chicago, October 16th, 1873. j 

To the President of the American Institute 

of Architects^ in Session at Chicago : 

Dear Sir, —In behalf of this Board I beg leave 
to extend to you, and through you, to the body over 
which you preside, an invitation to visit the Ex¬ 
change Rooms of this Board, at your pleasure, at 
any time during your meetings, or while gentlemen 
from abroad may remain in our city. 

The regular sessions of the Board for trading 
operations are held daily from 11 K. m, to 1 p. m., 
but the rooms are open during most of the day. 

I have the honor to be, 

By order of the President, 

Yours respectfully, 

CHAS. RANDOLPH, 
Secretary. 

Oil. niotion of Mr. Cochrahe, the Chair ap¬ 
pointed a Committee on Nominations, as follows : 
Mr. McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, Mr. Wight, of 
Chicago, Mr. Bloor, of New York, Mr. Sturgis, of 
Boston, Mr. Barnett, of St. Louis and Mr. Blythe, 
of Cleveland. 

On motion the Convention adjourned till half 
past two o’clock, and, in the interim, visited the 
Board of Trade, where they were received by the 
President and presented to the members on 
’Change. 








Second Day—Aeteknoon Session. 


The Oonveiitioii reassembled at half-past two | 
o’clock. 

Mr. Nash, of Cincinnati, read the following 
Eeport of the Committee on Education, which was 
accepted: 

EEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OX 
EDUCATION. 

To the American Inditnte of Architects : 

The Committee on Education haye not proposed 
to themselves, during the past year, to take any 
active part, as it ^vas at one time suggested that 
they should, in the collection and diffusion of 
useful knowledge. So far as concerns members of 
the profession, the diffusion of information belongs 
rather to the Committee on Publications than to 
themselves ; while to provide for the rising genera¬ 
tion the information they need, in the form in 
which they need it, would involve ^he preparation 
of a series of elementary text books, the want of 
which is indeed seriously felt, but it is a w^ant 
which the Committee are hardly in a position to 
supply. Those persons who are immediately 
engaged in professional instruction, and whose 
number is every year increasing, are better able to 
judge what is wanted in this regard and have more 
favorable opportunities of furnishing it than mem¬ 
bers of the profession at large. 

Meanwhile the several schools in which Archi¬ 
tecture has- a place, as described in this Committee’s 
Report last year at Cincinnati, have gone on with¬ 
out much change. Besides those there enumerated 
must now be mentioned the McMicken Institute 
in that city, the University of St. Louis and the 
new University at Syracuse, in the State of New 
York, an institution which has signalized itself 
among other institutions of learning, by giving the 
first place, in the order of time at least, to the Fine 
Arts. Its first act has been to establish courses of 
Architecture and of Painting, providing for students 
in both branches not only an extended course of 


training for their speciaUvork,but a liberal culture 
I in literature and science. This -organization is as 
I yet hardly completed, and it is of course too soon to 
^ speak of results, or even of methods. But measures 
: seem to have been taken to accomplish everything 
that it is possible to accomplish under the circum- 
; stances, and the profession wfill w^atch the develop- 
: ment of the scheme wdth interest and expectation. 

I The courses of lectures held last year under the 
; auspices of the New York Chapter have this year 
; been discontinued, and we cannot learn that similar 
I courses have elsewhere been established. Mean- 
I while the polytechnic and scientific schools at 
! Baltimore, Philadelphia and at Worcester in Massa- 
i chusetts, while continuing to give a certain amount 
I of elementary instruction in architectural drawing, 
j do not carry the work far enough to require more 
; from us than a respectful mention, and the same 
i may be said of the instruction given at Cincinnati 
! and St. Louis. None of these schools seriously 
I undertake to afford a proper professional education. 

; The tW'O principal schools, this year as last, and 
: unless we except the Syracuse University, the only 
j ones whose resources are at all adequate to the 
! work, are the College of Architecture, at the 
i Cornell LTniversity, and the Architectural Depart- 
I ment of the Institute of Technology at Boston. 
Both of these schools are very fairly equipped. 
The former has the advantage in point of books. 
President White’s extensive and carefully chosen 
collection of architectural w^orks forming a part of 
the University Library. The latter, although in 
great part dependent upon the public libraries of 
the city for such advantages, is in possession, on the 
other hand, of extensive collections of original 
architectural drawings, mostly from the School of 
Fine Arts in Paris and from the French Academy 
at Rome, and of photographs, prints and arch¬ 
itectural casts. In both places the students, 
besides the instruction specially arranged for 
them, profit by the literary and scientific courses 
given to their fellow%s, and in both, under 
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somewhat different arrangements, practical con- ! 
struction and the practice of design, as well as I 
instruction in the history and theory of the j 
Art, are carried on, partly in the undergraduate | 
course and partly in an extended or post- j 
graduate course, occupied with matters for which | 
time is otherwise insufficient. In both, finally, I 
special students are received, who are permitted to i 
take the purely architectural work—young men I 
whose time or whose culture is too limited to allow I 
them to cover the whole ground. The differences I 
between the two, in fact, are due not so much to any i 
difference of intention or general purpose' as to ac¬ 
cidental and local causes, and are mainly such as 
would naturally exist between a school of archi¬ 
tecture established in the country and a similar 
establishment in a town. In Boston, of course, the 
students get the benefit of whatever is there doing 
in the field of Fine Arts, and especially of the 
admirable system of free evening schools of Art, I 
established by the commonwealth ; and have good 
opportunities for stud\fing buildings and building 
operations. But this last is in great part made up 
at Ithaca by Professor Babcock’s giving his students 
the opportunity, as was stated in our last year’s 
Report, of taking part in the practical work of his 
private office. Both institutions give to those 
students who pursue the full course an excellent 
scientific and literary culture, in addition to their 
professional training, and to the others, who i 
devote themselves exclusively to the professional ! 
work, they secure an amount of strictly architect- j 
ural knowledge and skill proportionate to the time I 
devoted to these studies. | 

Two students graduated at tlie Institute of 
Technology this summer, taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in the Departinent of Archi¬ 
tecture, and tliere remain in the school between 
twenty and thirty others, tliree or four of whom I 
are candidates for tlie degree, the rest pursuing the j 
more limited course. At tlie Cornell University | 
there are about the same number of architectural j 
students, but the College of Architecture has not I 
yet been long enough established for any of them j 
to have, as yet, completed their studies. It is | 
gratifying to find that pupils are attracted to both j 
schools from every part of the Union, so that their i 
influence upon the community and their good | 
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service to the profession are of more than merely 
local effect. 

With the exception of the Massachusetts system 
of instruction in drawing—which not only embraces 
the evening schools just mentioned, but forms an 
integral part of the whole system of the public 
schools—and of the Academies of Art or of Design 
which in Philadelphia, Uew York, or elsewhere, 
prosecute a higher artistic training, these two 
schools constitute, together with the Syracuse 
University, the only serious effort now making in 
this country towards practical education in the 
Fine Arts. Indeed it may reasonably be claimed 
that they are more important than either of those 
agencies. Their influence is, indeed, more limited 
in range than that of a general scheme of public 
schools of Art, as necessarily follows from their pro¬ 
fessional character, but it is more immediately effi¬ 
cient in producing good work, and it is of a higher 
class. On the other hand, althougli less exclusively 
'artistic than that of the academies of painting, 
and occupying perhaps a lower plane, the work of 
these schools is for that very reason more germane 
to our present condition, more within reach of the 
tastes and sympathies of a people who, so far as the 
Finfe Arts are concerned, are at best in but a semi- 
barbarous or half-civilized condition. There seems 
every reason to suppose that in the progress of our 
own culture, as has been the case with other 
nations. Architecture, which is the most practical 
of the arts, and the one which most directly answers 
to the wants and most easily excites the interest of 
the natural man, may be the first to find an ap¬ 
preciative patronage and reach a high degree of 
development, so that while Painting and Sculpture 
are still languishing under the neglect or mis¬ 
directed patronage of the ignorant rich, it may 
give such expression to the wealth and energy of 
our immediate future as shall justly excite the 
admiration of later and more delicately nurtured 
generations. 

The task, then, which these institutions have un¬ 
dertaken deserves not only to be watched with 
interest, but to be fostered by every favorable 
influence which the profession can command. It 
is an undertaking in which there are few successful 
experiments anywhere to serve as guides, and 
which in a new country is beset with peculiar dif¬ 
ficulties both of theory and of practice, 
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In tlie first place^, it proves almost impossible to I 
keep students long enough in these schools to give 
them any satisfactory training of any sort. AMiough, 
in the absence of any generally accessible means of 
elementary training, they present themselves, for 
the most part, in a state of abject ignorance of the 
simplest elements of the art, they find themselves, 
after a year or a year and a half of study, just as 
they are getting into condition really to profit by 
the advantages these schools offer, so handy and 
skilful, so welcome in offices and, often, so nearly 
at the end of their means, that they abandon study 
for practice, and the schools are left to take care of 
a fresh batch of beginners. This, in great part, 
defeats the end for which the schools were estab¬ 
lished; and although they still, to a certain extent, 
serve the community and the profession, it is not 
in the way nor in the degree that they might and 
could. The efforts that are making to provide 
more consecutive and progressive courses of study, 
so that students may more willingly complete the 
courses laid down, and to secure the attendance of 
young men, who, having already gone over the 
preliminary ground in offices, are prepared to enter 
at. once upon the more advanced stages of study, 
will, it is hoped, do something to remedy this .evil, 
and render these schools at once more attractive 
and more useful. 

The necessity of thus rendering the instruction 
given sufficiently attractive to keep young men 
at school after they have qualified themselves to 
earn their living in offices, leads us naturally to 
consider a more vital difficulty which these schools 
have to meet—that of laying doAvn a judicious 
course of study. It is easy to show, as Vitruvius 
has done, that the complete practitioner must be a 
skilful performer in every branch of art and prac¬ 
tical science. Such completeness, however, being 
beyond the scope of a three or even of a four years 
course of study, the very difficult question is pre¬ 
sented of so apportioning this time that nothing 
essential shall be wholly neglected, that what is 
done shall be done well, as far as it goes, and that 
the whole scheme shall be, as has just been said, so 
near the sympathies of the community that it shall 
seem to the students themselves to be just what 
they need, and indeed what they cannot afford to 
do without. 

The practical solution of this question is now in 


process in the institutions we have named, and we 
propose to enter into it here no further than to 
point out a single danger to which in their situa¬ 
tion they seem to be exposed. In the absence of 
special provision for instruction in the sciences as 
applied to architecture, for which the resources of 
these institutions are as yet hardly adequate, the 
architectural students are obliged to get what 
scientific culture they need along with the classes 
in pure science, or 'with the classes in some branch 
of engineering. In the former case, they shoot above 
their mark; in the latter, at one side of it. In 
both cases the instruction given, however thorough 
and complete, is, in virtue of this very thoroughness, 
an interruption of more distinctive and hence more 
important studies. And it is worse than a mere in¬ 
terruption; it is a positive obstacle. The too ex¬ 
tended study of geometry and statics naturally 
induces a habit of mind, in regard to form and 
structure, which we may call the engineering 
turn of mind, that is precisely opposed to the arch¬ 
itectural turn of mind; and the more congenial a 
student may find the studies, the more harm, in the 
present limitation of human capacities, they are 
likely to do him. They lead him to regard things 
in the abstract, and to think of them by definition, 
not to regard them in the concrete as they appear 
to the representative imagination. And the per¬ 
fection they contemplate, the ideal at which they 
aim, are as unlike the architect’s ideal perfection 
as winter is to summer. These* things should be 
brought into a course of architectural study in as 
practical and intelligible a form as possible, so that 
they may easily be digested and assimilated by the 
student’s mind, and may thus, by fortifying and 
informing his common sense, control his fancy and 
guide his thought to just and justifiable conceptions. 
If his work, overstepping at any time the lines 
where daily experience is a sufficient guide, requires 
a scientific discussion, let him summon an engineer 
to his side. If his own scientific training enables 
him to make intelligent suggestions and intel¬ 
ligently to accept or reject the suggestions of such 
an adviser, the legitimate end of such training will 
have been accomplished. Students in architecture, 
then, should have this body of truth presented in a 
form in which its general principles, in their special 
application, can be most easily apprehended, most 
easily made to seem matter of course, and most 










easily remembered. This is a little difficult to ac¬ 
complish in conjunction with instruction in en¬ 
gineering, hut for the advantage both of those who 
liave and of those who have not a scientific taste, it 
needs to be borne in mind. 

How far the practical details of office work can 
profitably be included in a school course is another 
question which these experiments are in the way of 
answering, and their result will be awaited with 
interest both by architects who are tired of teach¬ 
ing to green hands the principles and practice of 
full-sized drawings, and of office students from 
whom goes up daily a chorus of groans and sighs 
over time and labor spent, not indeed without result 
and profit to their employers, but apparently with 
no professional advancement or mental gain to 
themselves at all proportionate to the time spent 
in this pupilage. These complaints are in great 
part natural and just. The office student being 
necessarily, and for a long time, only a sort of in¬ 
ferior draughtsman, he only half understands what 
he is doing, and learns what he does learn only by 
experience, which in this, as in so many other cases, 
is found to keep a dear school. At the other end 
of his career, when he can take a position near the 
head of the office, office work gives him a practical 
training and intellectual discipline not elsewhere to 
be attained. But it does seem as if the earlier 
stages of their studies might be more quickly and 
more imderstandingly gone over, if taken up syste¬ 
matically; and a successful issue of the experiments 
these schools are now making in that direction will 
be hailed with a cry of relief by architects and by 
pupils alike. 

To what extent the practice of original design, 
of the making of such drawings as are, in practice, 
made not by draughtsmen and assistants, but by the 
architect himself, for his assistants to work out— 
to what extent this may profitably be made a part 
of an elementary training is another point upon 
which opinions may well differ and upon which the 
experience of these schools may throw much light. 
The question has been variously answered abroad, 
some schools making the practice of such original 
design the main thing, everything else coming in 
an incidental and auxiliary way. It is claimed 
that this is the most stimulating to the inventive 
and creative faculty and to practical and efficient 
good taste, the personal quality which, after all, is 


the architect’s main quality. On the other hand, 
it is maintained that a school had best content 
itself with the discipline and exact instruction 
which, if not obtained early, are not to be had at all, 
and leave larger considerations, which, after all, a 
beginner can but imperfectly grasp, but which he 
may easily be led to fancy that he has mastered, 
until he comes to them naturally in his profes¬ 
sional career. A young man at the end of Jiis 
studies, it is urged, can' get all the speculative de¬ 
signing that is good for him, if he will engage in 
every competition that offers, and profit by his 
failures until, in this manlier and more invigorat¬ 
ing race, he finally earns and wins a prize. 

Experience has shown, however, that the con¬ 
stant practice of art, under correction of a master, 
is the most instructive way in which art can be 
learned; and, accordingly, both at the Institute of 
Technology and at the Cornell University, exercises 
in original design .are statedly given out, though 
perhaps more prominence is given to them in the 
former than in the latter. It is one of the things in 
which an office training is most deficient and which 
such schools may accordingly first feel called upon 
to sut)ply. It is certainly the exercise in which 
students take the liveliest interest and find most 
keenly the satisfaction of testing their powers, dis¬ 
covering their shortcomings and proving their skill. 

Of the progress of professional education abroad 
the Committee have no special information. But 
this subject may perhaps invite the attention of 
their successors in tliese duties. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. R. WARE, Chairman, 

T. U. WALTER, 

JST. H. HUTTOH, 

A. C. HASH, 

P. B. WIGHT, 


Mr. Hash then read the following, from Mr. J. 
M. Wilson, of the Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Chapter: 

As regards the educational appliances in Phila¬ 
delphia, a considerable advance has been made in 
the opening of an Engineering and Architectural 
Department in the University of Pennslyvania. 
The Engineering Department is under the charge 
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of a son of Herman Haiipt, Civil Engineer, well ’ 
known by his treatise on Bridge Building ; and the I 
Architectural Department is under Professor 
Richards, who designed the present University ' 
building, and has had considerable experience. 

Our Chapter, I am sorry to say, has really done 
nothing.’' 

At the call of the Chair, Mr. Wight, Chairman 
of the Committee on a National Charter, reported 
that there had been a correspondence between the 
Secretary of the Institute and himself, in which he 
had suggested to the former that the matter could 
be better accomplished by the Board of Trustees, 
inasmuch as the Committee, composed of residents 
of different cities, could not be conveniently called 
together. He would therefore move that the mat¬ 
ter be referred to the Board of Trustees, with 
power to act. 

Carried. 

The Chair :—The next thing in order is the 
Report of the Committee on Mansard Roofs. 

Mr. Bloor The Committee on Mansard Roofs 
consisted of Mr. Nash, of Cincinnati; Mr. Hutton, 
of Baltimore; and myself, as Chairman. I had no' 
idea, when the chairmanship was assigned me, that 
I should have to be responsible for the whole re¬ 
port; but their engagements have prevented either 
of those gentlemen from doing anything in the 
matter. I knew some time ago that I should have 
no help from Mr. Nash; but I had reckoned on Mr. 
Hutton taking an assigned share, and meant to have 
met him just previous to the Convention and dove¬ 
tailed his work in with mine. Just before I left New 
York, however, I heard from him that he had 
found it impossible to touch the subject. I have 
therefore been compelled on my way hither, and 
while here, to supply as T best could myself the 
lacking material. 

Mr. Bloor then read the Report, which was 
accepted, as follows: 

REPORT ON MANSARD ROOFS, 

By a. J. Bloor, F. A. I. A. 

Mr. Chairman and Felloiu Members 

of the American Institute of Architects: 

The Mansard or curb roof, more than anything 
else, perhaps, has been by the public made the 


scapegoat of the Chicago and Boston fires. Per¬ 
haps, if we were to go deep enough into the sub¬ 
ject, we might find that the anterior cause of the 
similar destruction that has befallen these typical 
cities of the Y\^est and East, belongs rather to the 
field of the philosopher and moralist than to that of 
the building specialist; and that the scripture as¬ 
sertion that The fire shall try every man’s work 
of what sort it is,” might furnish as apt a text for 
the preacher as for the architect. But it is our part 
simply to deal with the material facts pertaining to 
I the duty assigned us—to indicate the best means for 
I preparing Mansard roofs, which shall be equally as 
; fire-proof as their sub-structures. 

: As a preliminary to the discussion of the question 

: of fire-proofing, whether with reference to general 
I or specific application, it must be said that there 
’ prevails, even among building specialists, very loose 
! phraseology on the subject, indicative, it is to be 
feared, of insufficient consideration of the frequent 
: difference—the frequent and great difference—be- 
; tween the real meaning of the terms “ non-com- 
I bustible,” and ‘^fire-proof.’’ They are usually used 
^ as if they were convertible terms, whereas the fact 
is that while any substance that is combustible 
cannot, of course, be included in the category of 
fire-proof material, there are many non-combustible 
substances that are not fire-proof, when at least, a 
conflagration is in question. Many substances, 
whether manufactured or unmanufactured, though 
they cannot be consumed in even very great heat, 
will be thrown out of shape and dislocated and un¬ 
bedded, or will fuse and melt, or split and sever, or 
become disintegrated and crumble away, in contact 
with sufficient heat. One or more of such results 
occurs in the case of iron, of glass, of slate and 
many kinds of stone, and even of brick, tiling and 
pottery, made of certain varieties of clay ; and the 
application of water to the endangered material, 
though it may arrest further ravage by confining 
the fire to immediate limits, only adds new ele¬ 
ments of destruction to the masses that are already 
I endangered. Water is particularly hurtful in the 
I case of heated granite, iron and glass. 

! Consequently, many well informed experts, in 
the face of the popular rage for iron skeleton work, 
have long contended that the amount of substance 
employed has as much or more to do with fire¬ 
proofing than the kind of substance employed. 
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Floors, roofs and stud walls, the frame-work of 
which consists of thin strips of timber, of course 
respond promptly to the ravages of fire, and some¬ 
times entirely disappear in flame and smoke; but 
iron beams of similar meagre section, shrivel up 
into ribbons or actually melt away. Whereas a 
liard wood summer of large scantling, though it 
soon chars on the outside, when acted upoi] by 
flame, is full as apt to retain its virtue by remain¬ 
ing sound inside a^s a large beam or girder of iron 
is to resist the action of the heat and remain with¬ 
out buckling and twisting out the flat arches it 
supports, or becoming transformed into a lever for 
the overthrow of the vertical walls above its ends. 

In short, it seems to some at least who have paid 
attention to the subject, that we must look, to 
solve the question of fire-proofing, so far as that is 
practicable, rather to the protection of the con¬ 
structional material—whatever that mav be—bv 
substances which are non-conductors of heat, as 
well as non-combustible, than to the real or as¬ 
sumed incombustibility of the material itself that 
is used for the frame work of the structure. And 
though most well trained specialists probably agree 
that there is neither constructional necessity nor 
artistic excuse (and indeed, in architecture, good 
construction and good art must necessarily coalesce) 
for the use—unless under exceptional treatment, 
as in the case of half-timbered construction—of 
^^stucco-work,” to exterior surfaces of stone or 
brick, the evidence so far obtained w^ould seem to 
point to the employment in covered and interior 
wmrk, of gypsum or cement in some form and in 
sufficient mass, as the most available non-conduct¬ 
ing material to be found. 

Leaving, ho-wever, these general remarks for the 
specific topic under consideration—the Mansard 
roof—it is to be observed, in the first place, that 
experts who have examined the subject probably 
agree unanimously that not the form of the fashion¬ 
able house-covering in question, but the unpro¬ 
tected and highly inflammable material, viz., wood, 
hitherto usually employed in it, should be chiefly | 
held responsible—so far as it is just to hold the Man- I 
sard speciallyresponsible—for those conflagrations: I 
for, in regard to the destruction by fire of any isolated i 
building, the cause is generally traceable, not to the I 
outside of the structure, but to the inside; and so I 
far as regards the spreading of fire from one build¬ 


ing to another, where structures adjoin, the form of 
roof is a matter of secondary importance. What- 
■ ever its form, whether high-pitched, curbed or flat, 
nothing can prevent the roof from being the w'^eak 
; point of every edifice, where a general conflagration 
i is in question. This must be so, even in the case 
: of a district of one-story buildings, for though it is 
; the nature ofoinimpeded flame to ascend, it is evi- 
I dent that after it has surmounted the roof of the 
particular structure in which a conflagration, more 
I or less general, originates, it must lap over, accord- 
I ing to the direction of the currents of air, to the 
I roofs of the adjacent buildings. And just in pro¬ 
portion to the number of stories included in a 
structure, %. e., in proportion to its entire height, will 
be its liability, in the event of its catching fire, to 
spread conflagration to the neighboring edifices. 
And this for two reasons: One, because in propor¬ 
tion to the volume of flame and heated air below 
the materials used in the construction of the upper 
stories and roof, will be the force applied to those 
materials from beneath, and the velocity with which 
their burning fragments will be hurled upward, 
and throwm near and far on other roofs, each frag¬ 
ment not only a new torch to kindle a fresh flame, 

, but often a bolt of fire to plunge through and carry 
I added ruin downwards. All authentic reports of 
I wdde-spread conflagrations dwell on the burning 
I brands that fly upward and outward; and, especially 
I when the wind is high, on the nearly simultaneous 
I bursting forth of fire in many points distant from 
I each other. Lord Clarendon, in his circumstantial 
I account of the great fire of London, in 166G, of 
i which he was throughout an evidently careful eye- 
I wdtness, says: “The fire and the wind continued in 
the same excess all Monday, Tuesday and Wednes¬ 
day till afternoon, and flung and scattered brands 
burning into all quarters,”—“ and spread it over the 
city, so that they who went late to bed at a great 
distance from any place where the fire prevailed, 
they were awakened before morning with their own 
houses being in a flame; and whilst endeavor was 
used to guard that, other houses were discovered to 
be burning, which w’^ere near no place from whence 
they could imagine the fire could come.' '—“ It could 
not be conceived how a house that was distant a 
mile from any part of the fire could suddenly be in 
a flame, and this case fell out every hour.” 

La Baume, in his “ Campagne de Russie,” de- 
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Scribing tli6 confiagration of Moscow, of which, as 
colonel in command of one of Napoleon’s regi¬ 
ments, he was an eye-witness, says: We saw that 
the fire was in the four corners of the city, and 
that the wind, roaring with fury, made the burn¬ 
ing brands fly on all sides.”—^‘The burning flakes 
fell in our courtyard and on the wooden roof of 
our stables.”—“ The wind, blowing with violence, 
created a roaring like that produced by an agitated 
sea, and with a frightful clatter, caused the enor¬ 
mous sheets of metal which covered the palaces to 
fall on the top of us.”—The flames spread as if they 
had been applied by an invisible power ; immense 
districts caught fire, burnt up and disappeared all 
at once.” 

So, also, to come to our own country and times, 
D. D. Dana says, in his book entitled ^^The Fire¬ 
man,” speaking of the extensive fire in New York 
in 1835—which, until the Chicago fire, was the 
show' conflagration of the United States—unless 
the San Francisco fire could fairly bear away the 
palm:—‘‘ The rapidity with which house after house, 
range after range of buildings was wrapped in 
flames, was astonishing. The wind being high, 
large flakes of fire were borne whirling aloft 
through the dark vault of heaven with fearful 
splendor.”—^^The City of Brooklyn was in great 
danger, and the brands of fire were carried as far as 
Flatbush, on Long Island,”—some five miles distant. 
And writing of a large fire in Philadelphia, in 1850, 
he says: ‘‘ Beams of wood, scantling, bricks, metal 
roofing and blazing shingles were throwm into 
the air, spreading to a greater extent the flames of 
the already disastrous conflagration.” 

And to come dowm to the conflagration in which 
all architects of this day, and especially those re¬ 
presented by our Chicago Chapter, have been so 
much interested, Mr. F. L. Olmsted, in a letter to 
The ■ Nation^ on the great fire of two years ago, 
says: In most cases, I am told by observers, the 
fire entered the great buildings by their roof tim¬ 
bers ; even common sheet metal seeming to offer 
but slight and very temporary protection to the 
wood on which it rested.” And, speaking on the 
same subject, Mr. P. B. Wight, formerly of the 
New^ York, and now of the Chicago, Chapter of our 
Institute, in his remarks before the fifth annual 
Convention, held in Boston two years ago, says, as 
reported in the published proceedings: The fire 


in Chicago show'ed the necessity of better roof pro¬ 
tection, and I think this is one of the most im¬ 
portant problems for the modern architect to solve. 

* * The progress of the flame was such, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony which I have gathered, as to 
make the roof the vulnerable part of the building. 

* * People w'ho stood and looked at those build¬ 

ings, say the fire ran down as it would go through 
a hole, right through the roofs of buildings. * * 

This sho’vvs you that in a great fire, fanned by a 
hurricane, the current of heated air comes directly 
down on the tops of buildings, rather than com¬ 
municates from house to house. It shows the great 
importance of making the roof the best part of the 
building.” 

And as regards the Boston fire, the testimony is 
so recent and so universal as to its spreading by 
means of the roofs, that I forbear to lengthen 
this report by mere repetition. This paper, indeed, 
originates from the very fact of the universal con¬ 
currence of such testimony. 

The statement may, at .first sight, appear ex¬ 
traneous to you; but from my point of view, I find 
that I cannot leave this part of my subject without 
briefly remarking that the records all lead to the 
conclusion that, after the air of a burning district is 
heated to a certain point, the high winds, always 
mentioned as an accompaniment of the latter stages of 
a general conflagration, do not necessarily originate 
in the ordinary movements and concussions of the 
air, nor blow from quarters outside of the burning 
district, but are undoubtedly generated sometimes i 
—perhaps frequently, and it may be ahvays—by 
the local fire itself. This is the testimony in the 
case of the Boston fire. And the London fire 
burnt for the first day and a half with wonderful 
stillness. Outside of this demonstrable fact, there 
exists also a theory among some students of the 
subject,'■that under certain conditions of the at¬ 
mosphere, as yet occult or but dimly recognized, 
large territories are sometimes predisposed to easy 
ignition, and.even to spontaneous combustion; the 
fires ■which occurred in the forests of Wisconsin 
simultaneously with that in the neighboring city 
of Chicago being instanced in support of this 
theory. 

Another reason why the tendency to general con¬ 
flagration must be in proportion to the heights of 
the structures within a threatened district, is that 
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every additional story—-every additional foot in alti¬ 
tude—to ar structure increases tlie difficulty of 
reacHng the burning material with water to extin¬ 
guish the flames if they have mounted to the upper 
stories and roof, and thus left that material a prey 
to the Are. Two thousand years ago, Seneca fore¬ 
stalled the opinion of Mr. Damrill and Greneral 
Shaler, respectively the chiefs of the Boston and 
New York Fire Departments, as to the causes and 
probabilities of general conflagrations, when he 
wrote that it was impossible to save the houses of 
Rome when they took fire, because they were so 
high that water could not be applied to their roofs 
and upper portions if once in flames; and this 
agrees with all observations on the subject, so far 
as I have seen, that have between his time and 
theirs been recorded. And though it is certain' 
that Avhat the Romans called a high building we, 
with our commercial and manufacturing structures 
of from half a dozen to sometimes double that 
number of stories, would call a low one—and it 
would therefore seem that we ought to have pro¬ 
vided means of extinguishing fires to meet this 
common modern condition of extreme altitude— 
we cannot boast of any great advance in the means 
of applying water to a burning height. Apol- 
lodorus, the architect, and nearly Seneca’s contem¬ 
porary, invented a hose which threw water to a 
vertical distance nearly as great as we moderns 
have attained, and Augustus Caesar organized and 
maintained a well-trained fire department for his im¬ 
perial city. Several of the German cities—Augsburg, 
Konigshofen and Nuremburg, the first as far back 
as the beginning of the sixteenth century—had 
their fire-engines and hose; while of the last it is 
recorded that in 1657 the young Nuremburgers 
“ ran with a machine” much resembling our 
modern American fire-engine, and which threw a 
1-inch stream of water 80 feet high. In England 
are still shown the large brass hand-squirts” 
worked by three men, which used to be employed 
in Spencer’s and Shakspeare’s time to extinguish 
the fires of London; and Perrault, the architect, 
describes the engines—in which we first hear of an 
air-chamber being employed—which were kept in 
Louis the Fourteenth’s library, ready against the 
outbreak of fire. The most that has been accom¬ 
plished with the best American steam fire-engine 
since the successful introduction, in 1853, of that 


kind of machine by Cincinnati (a city, by the way, 
which the record shows to have been more exempt 
from fires than perhaps any other in the Union), 
is to throw a vertical l|-inch stream some 250 
feet high, and that more as a show feat than 
for practical uses, as the supply lasts only a 
few minutes. The late great fires have given 
an impetus to the manufactures concerned, 
which it is claimed will, before long, produce re¬ 
sults of a much more satisfactory nature. But for 
practical working, it has hitherto been considered 
a good operation for a first-class engine to throw a 
l-inch stream 430 ft. vertically through a 100-ft. 
hose. And, moreover, the best authorities are 
beginning to contend that the water thus applied is 
useless, or worse than useless. It was a copious dis¬ 
charge from the clouds above, not a thin stream 
from fire-engines beneath, that extinguished the 
Boston fire before the whole city was destroyed. 
General Shaler, chief of the New York Fire Depart¬ 
ment, says that not only the strongest stream of 
water will not reach the roof of an ordinarily tall 
building, but that even if the stream can be pro¬ 
pelled to the desired height and spot, it has no 
effect whatever on an immense flame, and that in 
fact the heat transforms it to vapdf before it reaches 
the root of the flame.” Others go further and 
I assert that a gathering flame is accelerated, not re- 
I tarded, by the application of a moderate supply of 
I water. 

You may say that the task the Institute assigned 
me was not to indicate the possibility or non-pos¬ 
sibility of extinguishing a fire in a Mansard or any 
other roof, but to show hoTv the possibility of such 
a fire might be reduced to the minimum, the terms 
of the resolution in which the paper I have now 
the honor of reading to you originated, and which 
was adopted by the Institute at its last convention, 
and offered by myself, being to prepare a paper 
showing the best mode for preparing Mansard roofs, 
which shall be equally as fire-proof as their sub¬ 
structures.” 

My answer to such an objection would be, that 
the point of extinguishing a fire before it can make 
destructive headway, properly comes into a con¬ 
sideration of the question of rendering one part of 
a structure equally as fire-proof as another. I 
worded my resolution with reference to the opinion 
I then, and had long before, entertained, that no 
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building, or part of a building, constructed of any 
usual building material, within our knowledge, can 
be rendered otherwise than merely relatively fire¬ 
proof. I doubt if there is a gentleman in this 
room who does not agree with me that, considered 
with reference to the central heat of the Chicago 
and Boston fires, it is a simple impossibility to con¬ 
struct an absolutely fire-proof building. 

An architect, or builder, if allowed to spend as 
much money as may be necessary for the purpose, 
and to take his own time in building, may produce 
a commercial stri^cture of ordinary capacity, which 
will be, perhaps, absolutely safe from all contact of 
fire from within itself, and which will successfully 
resist an ordinary fire from without, or he may put 
up a whole block under like conditions, the struc¬ 
tures on the boundary lines of which may' check 
even a Chicago fire. But that is about all he can 
conscientiously promise to do. I contend, there¬ 
fore, that in a proper consideration of the subject, 
the perhaps seemingly irrelevant question of how 
to put out the beginnings of a fire is in fact part 
of the main issue. 

The power of certainly extinguishing the first 
flame that appears on the roof—whether of the 
Mansard or any other type—of a high building, is 
in fact the power of rendering that building proof 
against further fire; and the most perfect Building 
Department is powerless if the resources of the Fire 
Department fall short of its own. It was said that 
Boston burnt down because the prevalence of the 
epizootic caused the engines to be half an hour 
late. But even if they had been instantly on the 
spot, the water would not—judging by what is 
customary—have been applied to the roofs till too 
late. Chief Engineer Shaw, of the London Fire 
Department, who some years since visited tliis coun¬ 
try for purposes of inspection, in his speciality, re¬ 
ported, on his return, to our great indignation, that 
the American Fire Department service was perfect 
except in the one essential point—that of ex¬ 
tinguishing a fire in the first few minutes after 
ignition. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Hunt, of the Hew 
York Chapter, that the floors contained in a Man¬ 
sard roof (of which in a large building there are 
often several) might be protected by inserting a | 
water service and sprinklers in the ceilings. In | 
the fiictories of Lowell, Mass., such sprinklers in- j 


I elude the whole surface of the different ceilings. 

I In buildings for manufacturing purposes it is not, 

! of course, necessary to consult appearanees, but in 
I the case of structures where these are a main 
I point, architects, he thought, might introduce 
i such modifications as would obviate anything un- 
I sightly. 

' It was also suggested by Mr. Hitch, at one of the 
I meetings of the Hew York Chapter of our Insti- 
I tute, last spring, that Mansard roofs on tall build- 
I ings might be protected from fire by a water service 
i of 3-inch iron pipes, v/ith screw bolt, butt and 
I screw valve at each story, with a key at foot or on 
I the street, which key should be in the possession of 
! the Fire Department, and not under control of the 
I occupants. In this scheme, pipes might be run- up 
I alongside an elevator, to be used only in case of 
fire, and to empty themselves immediately after the 
fire is extinguished, thereby preventing the possibi¬ 
lity of freezing. The idea thus advanced has 
I lately been put in practice in a number of instances 
in Hew York (as in Lord & Taylors new store on 
Broadway), and I presume in other cities. * 


* One of the most complete applications of the method alluded to is 
to be found probably in the case of the new and costly building of the 
i American Express Company in Chicago, designed by Messrs. Gambrill 
i & Richardson, of New York, and erected under the oversight of the res- 
I ident consulting architect, Mr. P. B. Wight, the author of the annual 
address in these Proceedings, who has, since this paper was presented to 
the Institute, kindly furnished me with a full description, from which 
it appears that the stand-pipe attached to that building for extinguishing 
fires is constructed as follows : The pipe, which is 3 inches in diameter, 
and of wrought-iron, commences on the sidewalk with an ordinary fire¬ 
plug, to which any city fire-engine can be attached, the difference be¬ 
tween this and ordinary fire-plugs being that it takes and does not give 
I water. The pipe passes through the cellar to the centre of the building, 
i and thence passes up to the roof, having an outlet and valve for hose on 
i each story. At the roof the pipe branches two ways, and has two outlets. 

! By means of this pipe any city fire-engine can force water all over the 
I building, to be distributed by the fire hose, which is always attached 
• to each plug. But this apparatus is only subservient to the fire extiu- 
j guishing apparatus in the building, and is only to be used as a last re- 
I sort. A branch pipe is carried throxxgh the basement to the steam-pump 
i of the building, which takes suction from a closed iron tank in the 
} cellar, which -is supplied directly from a 6-inch street main. A self¬ 
acting chock valve prevents the water from being forced back to the 
street w-hen tho pump is in use. Another check-valve is inserted in a 
i branch pipe to the tank, under the roof, so that water cannot be forced 
I into the tank when required on the roof. The tank, of 4,000 gallons 
; capacity, is kept filled by another pipe, the same pump being used, and 
i thereby always kept in running order. When the fire-pump is not used 
I or disabled in action, the natural force of water from this tank will 
! supply any part of the building below the roof line. In case of fire on 
i the roof, or on neighboring braidings, by starting the fire-pump a 
stream of water can be thrown 80 feet higher than the roof, the top of 
which is 120 feet above the sidewalk. This pump has a capacity equal 
to two of the most powerful steam fire-engines, and is made by the 
Crane Brothers Manufacturing Co., of this city. On trial it sent a ver- 
: tical stream from the ground 150 feet, and from tho roof as above 
I stated. In addition to the above are two wrought-rron stand-pipes, 2 
I inches in diameter each, in remote parts of the building, with hose al- 
I ways connected in each story. In case of fire the supply of 4,000 gallons 
! of water is alw^ays at hand, independent of the pumps ; steam is always 
i up, so that the pump can be used, and in case the engine is disabled, and 
‘ the water exhausted, the city fire-engines can connect with the fire-pin g 
on the sidewalk and keep up the supply. 

Mr. Wight recommends the use of “ Richard’s Fire-escape and Hose 
Elevator” in conjunction with the above stand-pipe, and thinks the com¬ 
bination will render any building reasonably secure against fire, pro¬ 
vided the apparatus is kept in good order and operated by trained men. 
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I have dwelt on the subject of water supply for 
the roof, because 1 fear it will be long before the 
profession will find that the necessities of economy 
on the part of capitalists will permit them to give 
their architects orders justifying them in going to 
the expense of providing for what, in the absence of 
such heat as that of the Chicago fire, may be 
termed fire-proof buildings. But that cities built 
up with such structures are possible, the south of 
Europe generally attests. Most of you, doubtless, 
read the letter of Powers, the sculptor, in which 
he declares that during his stay of over thirty I 
years in Florence, not a single building had ever ' 
been burnt down ; whicli fact he ascribed to the free 
use of brick and plaster, particularly the latter, in 
the construction of floors and roofs, and that 
fire-proof structures may be put up for much less 
than is generally supposed, I believe may be demon- ; 
strated. Indeed, Mr. Post, of the 'New York 
Chapter, in a recently published paper of his, read I 
before that Cliapter, avers that the cost of a fii-e- 
proof building (so called) need not be more than 
18 per cent, more than for ordinary constructions. 

Turning now from the consideration of the means 
of defense for the roof which, since its first appear¬ 
ance in this country, some twenty years since, on 
a house executed by Messrs. Lienau and Marcotte, 
(the former a member of this Institute,) for Mrs. 
Shiff, on the Fifth Avenue, in New York, has 
come into such universal employment, let us 
briefly consider its history, esthetics and con¬ 
struction. 

We are accustomed, as is shown by our a 2 )propri- 
ation of Mansard’s name to the covering under 
consideration, to give that eminent architect the 
credit of inventing it; the more so as it is apiiarent 
that he must have strongly felt the necessity of re¬ 
conciling the utilitarian demand for ample interior 
accommodation, in the important structures on 
which he was employed, with the real or sujiposed ’ 
exigencies of exterior appearance wiiich the fashion ' 
of the time imposed upon him in the shape of what : 
was then, and has since been, knov/n as tlie Reiiais- ; 
sance. But very few of the French authors on tlie 
Building xirt tlius credit him. Rondelet, Bruyere, 
Quatremere de Quincy and Viollet-le-Duc, while I 
all describing the Cornhle Brise,'- or Gomlle: 

as the roof is called in France, utterly i 
ignore any connection of Mansard with it, while I 
7 


others expressly deny the claim that had been oc- 
I casionally made for him. 

j Emy, in his '' Traite de FArt de la Charpenterie,” 
I says “ F. Mansard, who died in 1666, and who had 
i made this kind of roof the rage in France, was long 
I regarded as its inventor, and gave it his name; the 
! structures covered by such a roof being also called 
i Mansards;” and, quoting from Kraflt, he adds, 
that Pierre Lescot, who died a hundred years be¬ 
fore Mansard, had used the roof in that portion of the 
Louvre built under Henri II, and that consequently 
Mansard had no right to the honor of the invention. 
Kralft also says that the roof had been employed in 
Brittany during the fifteenth century. He might 
very well have left his narrow historical acquisi¬ 
tions, and suggested—what must be evident to all 
who have paid attention to the subject—that since 
the existence of the art of framing roofs with refer¬ 
ence, on the one hand, to the necessity of warding 
off the elements from an interior devoted to shelt¬ 
ering human beings, and, on the other, with refer¬ 
ence to the diminution of the height of the exterior 
vertical masses of that interior, without losing the 
opportunity of additional lodging-room, available 
from the use of extra stories above the finishing top¬ 
line of those masses, there must liave been instances 
of the practice of arranging the carpentry of a roof 
so as to secure aii’proximately vertical head-room 
at the sides without carrying uji the frame-work to 
the impracticable height that would result if each 
face of the construction were continued unbroken, 
and on one plane from ^^all-platc to ridge-pole. 

But Shakspeare loses nothing in reputation be¬ 
cause the plots of his tragedies and comedies had 
floated down to him from one })reeeding generation 
to the next; and, as Emy remarks, it was Mansard 
who at least revived the usage of what all will 
recognize as a most useful construction, according 
well with tlie style of the buildings of his epoch. 
He adds, that the roof gives an augmentation of 
lodging-room at less expense tlian as if the space 
were'gained by carrying uj) the walls, while leaving 
the stories devoted to the princi[)al apartments dis¬ 
tinguishable on the outside from those approjiriated 
to subordinate uses—a characteristic, by the way, 
which may not be considered an advantage in our 
del HOC ratic co un try. 

Gwilt says of the covering under consideration ; 

“ Its principal advantage over other roofs arises from 
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its giving more space in the garrets/*’ Nicholson, in i 
his dictionary, saj^s of it: It is very well adapted to 
a house surmounted by a parapet, so high as to cover 
the low'er plane of the roof, as it gives a free or un¬ 
interrupted space from the level of its base to that 
of the summit of each lower plane, or to the base 
of the two upper planes. In curb roofing there is 
no danger of springing the walls by lateral pres¬ 
sure, for the distance betw^een the base of the lower 
sides and the base of the upper sides, being suffi¬ 
ciently high for head-room, ties can always be fixed 
in these two situations, which will prevent all dan¬ 
ger. Indeed, if the four sides of the roof he prop¬ 
erly balanced, tlie space may be made a complete 
void to the very ridge, or the- upper part may be 
thrown into a cylindric arch. A curb roof has 
great advantages over a common roof on account 
of the lower rafters pitching almost perpendicularly 
to their bases and forming very nearly a continua¬ 
tion of the walls, whereas in common roofs the 
great inclination of the sides and the quantity of 
head-room required diminishes the space for lodg¬ 
ing in the breadth of the building 5 in most cases 
there will be a loss of about 15 or 16 feet at least, 
and, consequently, in small houses, no lodging- 
room whatever.” And in his « Practical Builder,” 
he adds, that when it is convenient to divide the 
rooms, so that the principals of the roof may form the 
partitions, it is a considerable advantage in strength 
as w^ell as cheapness.” Tredgold admits that: ‘^In 
high roofs the action of the wind is one of the most 
-considerable forces they ha^ to sustain, and it ap¬ 
pears to have been with a view of lessening their 
height that the Mansard or curb roof was invented;” 
while he adds, that “the quantity of room lost 
by a curb roof, the difficulty of freeing the gutters 
from snow, and the ungraceful effect of the roof 
itself, are objections that few would encounter to 
save the small difference between the expense of 
this and a common roof.” In his objection to the 
Mansard roof in its relation to the fall and accu¬ 
mulation of snowq Tredgold is more than sustained 
by d’Aviler—one of the few French authors on the 
subject who ungrudgingly calls attention to the fact 
that the roof was brought into general and recog¬ 
nized use by a fellow-countryman—who, wdiile 
aknowledging its advantages, as regards “more room 
for the garrets and less depth to the cheeks of the 
dormer windows,” ascribes, on tlie otlier hand, two 


defects to it—one that the deck portion has too 
little inclination for the descent of the snow, and 
the other that the steep portion lias too much in¬ 
clination, causing the snow to fall into and accu¬ 
mulate in the gutters, where it melts and over¬ 
flows, injuring the entablature and rotting the feet 
of the rafters.” 

The dictum of Tredgold on the aesthetics of the 
subject will not be likely to unhinge the views of 
the architectural student who recognizes the differ¬ 
ence betv/een the art and the mechanics belonging 
to it; while as regards the expression of an author¬ 
ity so eminent in the construction and technics 
of building, on “the quantity of room lost by a 
curb roof,” it only shows that the proverbial dis¬ 
agreement of doctors on occult subjects may be 
imitated by experts in questions of statics so ap¬ 
parent and tangible that the examples may be 
measured by the carpenter’s rule. 

On the point of gesthetics, Mr. Nash, of the Cin¬ 
cinnati Chapter, probably expresses the opinion of 
a great number of practitioners, as well as of the 
public, when he speaks of it as having “ contrib¬ 
uted much to the scope of design in beautifying 
street architecture, as being a never'ending source 
of distinctive ideas, breaking up monotony, mark¬ 
ing a building and attracting the attention to a 
minor individuality, expressed in necessarily tamer 
and less prominent features below the cornice, 
thus making the whole structure more distinct¬ 
iveand many of them will even agree with him 
that the Mansard is “a feature that has contributed 
more to picturesque effect in isolated structures, 
and in domestic architecture generally, than any 
one idea that has been advanced since their inven¬ 
tion.” 

I expressed the opinion, at the beginning of this 
paper, that the inflammability—actual or exagger¬ 
ated—of the Mansard roof^ when exposed to con- 
flao-ration from the outside, should not be ascribed 
toltsform, buttothe fact that the highly com¬ 
bustible material—that is, wood—with which it 
i has usually been constructed, has hitherto, in 
i nearly all cases, been left unprotected. It is true 
■ that there is more surface to the whole of a curb 
s roof than to a flat one, but an approximately equal 
superficies would be added to the facade beneath it 
‘ it were not thus appropriated to the steep portions 
> of the roof, so that comparing a Mansard roof on a 
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comparatively low sub-structure with a flat roof 
on a higher one, there is little more surface pre¬ 
sented to the flame in one case than in the other. 

Little need be said here of the constructional 
details of the roof under consideration; for the 
principle of construction and the combination of 
material, whether in iron or wood, and whether 
claiming to be fire-proof or otherwise, is the same, 
and the subject presents no special difficulty, in 
either case, to the constructionist. In either case, 
whatever the space to be enclosed, the main sup¬ 
ports of the Mansard roof consist—in its whole 
span—of four pieces, viz., two steep rafters, di¬ 
rectly opposite each other, rising from the bearing 
walls till they meet the bases of two upper and 
flatter rafters, which latter abut against each other 
at the ridge. In the principal supports thus 
formed, as in' the framework of ordinary roofs, ties 
are introduced—if the span is wide enough to make 
it advisable—from base to base of the steep 
rafters, to prevent outward thrust from this com¬ 
bination of supports against the upholding walls, 
and the same precaution is used at the junction of 
the steep and flat rafters to prevent the latter from 
thrusting out the former. When the span is so 
great as to induce deflection in these tie-pieces, 
and thus endanger the whole mass, the precau¬ 
tions usual in ordinary wide-roof framing, in the 
shape of king and queen posts, struts, &c., are re¬ 
sorted to. 

As to the material itself, though the present 
fashion is toward iron, it is doubted by many ex¬ 
perts—as it was in the case of girders, supporting 
columns, &c., of iron, long before the Chicago and 
Boston fires—whether wood is not as good as, or 
even better than, iron, provided it is as well pro¬ 
tected on all sides by some non-combustible and 
non-conducting material. For wood does not warp 
under fire like iron, and is not, like it, liable to 
local defects which destroy the whole mass, and are 
generally undiscoverable, except by tentative pro¬ 
cesses, often involving the very destruction they are 
assumed to guard against. It is contended also that 
the danger of dry rot from hermetical enclosure, in 
the case of wood, can be as well or better provided 
against than that of rust from contact wflth plaster 
in the case of iron—the necessity of which latter 
contingency, it must however be said, being con¬ 


troverted by those who prefer the employment of 
iron to wood. 

However these differences 'may be settled, it is 
certain that in the great majority of cases the 
patented or unpatented processes that have been 
urged on the public for the so-called “ fire-proof” 
construction of Mansard roofs since the late 
conflagrations are simply modificatioi«i of the ap¬ 
plication of rafters, purlines and laths, all of iron, 
to the steep sides of the roof, filled in with clay, 
gypsum or cement, in some form, either manufac¬ 
tured or unmanufactured; and of flat arches of the 
latter materials to the deck. The specific appli¬ 
cation of these materials, as in all the rest of the 
make up of a building, must be left to the experi¬ 
ence and judgment of those who control the con¬ 
structive processes of each case. 

For the steep sides of a Mansard, constructed 
in iron, the upright rafters should be rolled beams, 
seldom less than 4 in. deep, nor often requiring 
more than 15 or 16 inches in depth. Yv^hen a rafter 
is not more than 12 feet long, it need not be more 
than 4 inches deep, and for an ordinary roof the 
rafters may be set 3 or 4 feet from centres. 

In such a roof, purlines may be fastened to the 
front of the rafters from 12 to 18 inches apart, and 
on these purlines, plate iron, which is, of course, 
stronger if corrugated, should be riveted. The 
face of this again should be covered with slate—to 
affix 'vyhich split copper nails are considered prefer¬ 
able to the small iron bolts formerly used. The in¬ 
side of this construction should be iron lathed and 
thickly plastered or cemented, and tlie space be¬ 
tween should be filled in likevdse with plaster or 
cement. In ordinary roofs the deck may be formed 
with flat arches of Beton Ooignet cement; the 
arches rising from ^ to of the span. 

• For the decks of heavy roofs, Messrs. J. B. & J. 
M. Oornell, of Kew York, have suggested to me 
the employment of galvanized iron lathing, the 
upper side coated with cement, asphalt or any 
suitable non-combustible material, covering the 
iron from ^ to 1 inch thick. lYhere this is done 
the lathing may be bolted or riveted directly 
upon the rafters, rendering all planking unneces¬ 
sary, and in case it is desired to make a thoroughly 
fire-proof roof, there may be used as a supporting 
framework for such covering light rolled-iron 
beams, where the span of the roof is extensive; and 
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a net work of T angle, or bar-iron, where it is in- ' 
considerable. This process, while obviating over¬ 
weight from unnecessary material, secures all 
requisite strength.* 

Eespectfully submitted by 

A. J. BLOOR. 


Mr. McLaughliis', from the Committee on Nom¬ 
inations, reported the.following ticket: 


President. 

RICHARD UPJOHN, New York. 


Treasurer. 

R. G. HATFIELD, New York. 


Secretary. 

A. J. BLOOR, New York. 


* Since the above paper was read the following communications have 
been made to me on the subject: 

Mr. N. H. Hutton, of the Baltimore Chapter, says: “It has occurred 
to me that for cheapness in Mansard roof construction, nothing coxild 
excel corrugated sheet-iron or zinc, which, with corrugations placed 
vertically, would require no rafters, purlines or extraneous framing of 
any kind. This could have, on the interior, horizontal strips of hoop 
iron, secured for lathing, and be plastered with coarse stuff inside the 
laths, and finer material for interior finish outside the same. This 
‘ filling ’ would give body to the whole, and prevent the buckling and 
warping of the thin sheets; for the flat top, I know of no better mate¬ 
rial than •' B&ton Coignet,’ made as a flat arch, one-tenth span for rise. 
The well authenticated fire-smothering qualities of bituminous asphalt 
mastic should also be of service in fire-proof construction.” 

Mr. P. B. Wight, of the Chicago Chapter, says: “ The following is the 
method of ‘ fire-proofing ’ the Mansard roof of the American Express 
Building [in Chicago]. The roof has ordinary deafening boards inserted 
between the wooden rafters, their upper surfaces being one inch below 
the outer edges of the rafters. Then 1x1 inch strips are nailed across 
the rafters horizontally at proper places to receive the nails from the 
slates, which in this case are 8 inches. The space from the deafening 
boards to the outer surfaces of these strips, which is 2 inches, is then 
filled with hydraulic cement mortar. This puts one inch of cement 
under the strips, and the only points of contact between wood and wood 
are the places where the strips cross the rafters, which are 1x2 inches 
in surface. In order that fire may reach the rafters, it must bum out 
the strips, which are surrounded by cement on all sides, except the 
outer surface. The cement makes an excellent bed for the upper ends 
of the slates, and the roof is snow-tight. The dormer windows are of 
stone and brick, and on the sides and rear are protected by double cor¬ 
rugated iron shutters.” 

Mr. Henry Fernbach, Architect of the recently-erected Staats Zeitung 
Building in New York, states that the deck roof of that extensive “ fire¬ 
proof ” structure is arched in brick, levelled up with concrete 1 in. 
above crown. Wooden strips 1)^ in. thick are bedded into this concrete 
and then the roof is sheathed with narrow plank, and tinned with X tin, 
in small sheets. This course was adopted as affording the best attain¬ 
able facilities for establishing water-courses to the gutters of the deck, 
the roof being obstructed, to an unusual degree, with skylights, shafts 
and other penetrations; and the material employed for the covering is 
in accordance with the theory, (carried out also, as seen above, in the 
case cited by Mr. Wight,) that wood only requires to be laid in close 
contact with solid masses of non-combustible and non-conducting sub¬ 
stance to render it as fully available against fire as iron. 

As regards the steep roof, Mr. Fernbach has, in the building in ques¬ 
tion, carried out his preference for not plastering qn the whole back 
surface, but simply rendering the joints, so as to leave ready access to 
inside of slates, for purposes of repair, &c. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. 
HENRY A. SIMS, Philadelpliia. 

Board of Trustees. 

HENRY DUDLEY, New York. 

CARL PFEIFFER, 

HENRY FERNBACH, “ 

C. C. HAIGHT, 

Committee on Education. 

W. R. WARE, Boston. 

THOMAS U. WALTER, Philadelpliia. 

N. H. HUTTON, Baltimore. 

A. 0. NASH, Cincinnati. 

P. B. WIGHT, Chicago. 

Committee on Puhlications. 

R. M. HUNT, New York. 

A. J. BLOOR, 

E. P. LITTELL, 

H. H. HOLLY, 

CARL PFEIFFER, “ 

The Chair appointed Mr. Roberts, of Chicago 
and Mr. Piqnenard, of Springfield, as tellers. 

Mr. WiLSOX, of Cincinnati, moved that Mr. 
Upjohn be elected President by acclamation. 

Mr. Bloor moved that Mr. Hatfield be elected 
Treasurer by acclamation. 

The Chair said the motions were not in order, a 
vote by ballot being necessary. 

The Convention then proceeded to ballot for 
officers, the result being the election of the ticket 
recommended by the Nominating Committee. 

After a suggestion from the Secretary that the 
secretaries of the various Chapters and Standing 
Committees should be requested to have their re¬ 
ports printed previous to future conventions, so 
that they might be examined beforehand, and intel¬ 
ligently acted upon in Convention; and after some 
remarks from the Chair and other members, the 
Convention adjourned to the evening, and in the 
interim visited the Inter-State Industrial Exposi¬ 
tion, where they were received by the Executive 
Committee, and conducted through its various 
departments. 






Second Day—Evening Session. 


The Convention reassembled at 8 o’clock; Mr. 
Nash, of the Cincinnati Chapter, in the Chair, and 
Mr. Anderson, of the same Chapter, Secretary 
tern. 

The following papers were read: 

Fire-proof Construction,” by N. H. Hutton, of 
the Baltimore Chapter. 


‘^Acoustics,” bv H. E. Searle, of Washington, 

: D. c. 

The papers by Messrs Hutton and Searle elicited 
prolonged discussion.* 

The meeting then adjourned till Friday morn- 
1 ing. 


“ State Building Laws,” by Edwin Anderson, of 
the Cincinnati Chapter. 


* These papers, with the debates thereon, are reserved for publication 
in the forthcoming weekly serial, to be published by J. R. Osgood & 
Co. of Boston, under the auspices of the Institute. 




PROCEEDINGS OF FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17th. 
Third Day—Morning Session. 


The OorLYetition reassembled at half-past ten j 
o^clock ; Mr. Boyihgtox in the Chair. 

Mr. Stltrgis re-read the report of the Committee 
on Professional Practice, as printed. 

The Chair :—The sabjech is now open for the 
discussion of any point that may occur to you. 
The report undoubtedly embodies many things of ; 
interest to the profession, which, if properly sys¬ 
tematized and put in form, could not fail to be of 
advantage to us. 

Mr. Pfeifeer: —Mr. President, I would recom¬ 
mend the adoption of the point the Committee 
make in regard to the heading o f our present schedule. 
The word “ adopted” at the heading of our sched¬ 
ule, I think, prevents many from joining us, for i 
the reason given by the Committee, that they are 
young and inexperienced and know very well they 
cannot get the five per cent., but they have a sense 
of honor, and a feeling that if they should join the 
Institute it would be a breach of faith in them to 
charge any less, I thi nk in this particular we are 
placed in a false position by a great number of 
members of our profession. At the same time, if 
we erase the w'ord “ adopted,” it leaves a wide field 
for bargaining. It has been my custom for a num¬ 
ber of years, when the question of percentage or a 
commission has come up, to lay the schedule of 
charges of the Institute before the Building Com¬ 
mittee or my client, and they have said—If that is 
the practice of your profession, that is all we can 
ask,” and they have paid my five per cent. But 
many men are ready to resort to sharp practice, 
and if we make a change here, we should put in 
some strong form, for instance, that it .is the price 
of the members of the profession in good practice. 

Mr. BAR]srETT:—I think it would be the most 
vital mistake the profession could make to recog¬ 
nize the idea that a professional man should take 
less than the regular fees. You might modify the 
word adopted,"' and use some other term; but 


if it is understood that a part of the profession can 
take work at any price, it must act prejudicially to 
the whole profession. I certainly am opposed to 
it, and think it would be a great deal better, as 
some method of practice must be found for young 
men, for architects to adopt the custom of a great 
many merchants and give them a share of their 
profits, according to their ability. It would be a 
much safer thing for the profession. If we for one 
moment admit the idea that there are no recog¬ 
nized fees for a certain portion of the profession, 
we had better throw all fees overboard at once. 

Mr. Pfeiffer :—I think it would be a good thing 
to introduce into our practice a system of divisions. 
Let young men associate themselves with older 
men in the profession, to whom they can go for 
advice and assistance, and-let them charge one or 
two yje?’ cent, in addition to the three per cent, they 
charge for themselves, so that the client may pay 
five per cent., but the beginner get only three. 

Mr. Barnett :—That has occurred once in my 
own practice in building a hotel with young Mr. 
Dudley*. I took one-half the fees, as consulting 
architect, and he took the other half. I think the 
question should be regulated by the length of prac¬ 
tice. 

Mr. Pfeiffer: —I feel that if I make conscien¬ 
tiously all the details that are required, I never 
have a fair share of the five per cent, left for my- 
I self Then, too, we often have to deal with so many 
i untrained mechanics and provide drawings for them, 
i They expect, as a matter of course, the most ele- 
i mentary things which they ought to be able to 
I make themselves. I would rather favor charging 
■ six or eight per cent., and let that be considered the 
I standard, and then leave beginners to charge what 
; they like. I do not think five per .cent, is enough 
I for an architect who conscientiously does his duty, 

* Ml'. Henry Dudley, Jr., now Deputy Superintendent of the Building 
Department of the City of New York. 
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especially in ISTew York. The practice that a clerk 
of the works shall be furnished on all important 
buildings is not yet recognized. I have one in 
hand where a clerk is furnished to me, but in an¬ 
other instance, an equally costly building, and per¬ 
haps requiring more attention and more artistic 
detail, the Building Committee refused to provide 
a clerk. It would be well if we should insist upon 
that, for it would be a great gain. 

Mr. Stubgis :—So far as I understand the reason¬ 
ing of the Chairman of the Committee on Profes¬ 
sional Practice, the rules which I have always look¬ 
ed upon as a sort of command from the Institute, 
are not rules at all. The. schedule distinctly says, 

for professional services, five per cent, on the cost 
of the work.” It does not say you may do it for 
three, two or one per cent, but you must charge 
five per cent. Of course you can charge ten per 
cent., or anything above five, but not anything 
less. 

There is.another point concerning which I should 
like to ask some of the gentlemen here. The rules 
say, “The Architect’s payments are successively 
due as his worxk is completed, in the order of the 
above classification.” In doing a large work for 
Harvard College, I called upon the President and 
asked him for a payment of some three or four 
thousand dollars. He demurred and’said the gen¬ 
tlemen of the Committee thought I had no right 
to ask for anything; that the work had not been 
started, not a spadeful of earth had been dug, and 
the ground had.not even been staked out. I said 
that was a matter of no consequence; we charged 
OMQ per cent, for preliminary studies, and for gene¬ 
ral drawings, plans and specifications, two and a half 
per cent.; that everything was done with the ex¬ 
ception of the details, and I charged less than I 
had a right to demand. Eventually I succeeded 
in showing them that it was my practice, and I 
got it. But the President told me it had never 
been the practice of Harvard College to pay for 
buildings erected for it until a satisfactory part of 
the work was done. 

Mr. Bloob: —I think it is surprising—at least, if 
on his own motion—that the President of Harvard 
College should have taken such a course, after the 
remarks he made at our convention two years 
ago in Boston. We are in a bad way, indeed, if we 
cannot make clear to the public, by the schedule or 


some other means, the fact that we are entitled to 
payment for our office labors, before anything is 
done in the way of spade or trowel work. For so 
far as good practice is concerned, the most important 
and absorbing portion of even a mere supervising 
architect’s work is often done before the building 
site is so much as decided upon. But on the other 
hand, everybody who has done any secretarial or 
other administrative v/ork for . the Institute must 
know that the schedule, as it stands at present, is 
the means of deterring a great many young men 
from entering the organization, and I think it very 
important that we should compromise in some way, 
so as at once to further the interests of the Insti¬ 
tute and to help young men who wmuld then very 
likely enter it. 

Mr. Seable : —I propose to S£iy three per cent. 
for beginners for the first two years of their 
practice. 

Mr. Pfeieeeb :—Say five years. 

Mr. Bloob: —I move that this question of the 
schedule be laid on the table for two hours; I do 
not think the Institute is now ready to vote on it. 

Carried. 

After some informal remarks on the subject, Mr. 
Schofield moved to reconsider the resolution to 
table. Agreed to, and the resolution negatived. 

Mr. Bab^^ett: —So far as the five per cent, is 
concerned, I do not think we can suggest anything 
higher or lower. When it is simply recognized as 
the fair charge for architectural services, I think 
everything will, fall into its place and every man 
will be paid according to his value. 

Mr. Willett : —I am not able to appreciate that 
logic by which we fix a particular price, and say 
we must have that or nothing, without regard to 
any of the surrounding circumstances; I think it 
derogatory to the profession; I think we should 
charge higher, if anything; but I cannot see why 
we should have a cast-iron rule to apply to the 
whole profession. Painters have none, sculptors 
have none. Besides that, practically it cannot be 
enforced, so far as the large body of architects 
throughout the country are concerned. 

Mr. Stubgis : —Supposing a man says to you, “I 
will not pay hwo per cent., but if you will do the 
work for three you can have it;” do you entertain 
his proposition ? I want to know if you think you 
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have a right to ask less than the rates on the 
printed schedule. 

Mr. Willett: —I do, most certainly ; I always 
understood the schedule was a recommendation. 

Mr. Roberts :—I move that the Board of Trus¬ 
tees be directed to change the heading of our 
Schedule of Charges so as to read: ‘‘Professional 
Practice and Charges of ' Architects, being those 
usual A and properly made and endorsed by the 
American Institute of Architects.” 

Mr. Willett: —Mr, Barnett suggested the word 
“recognized” rather than “endorsed.” 

Mr. ANDERSOi^ :—I hope Mr. Roberts’ resolution 
will carry. It covers the entire ground that has 
been discussed and is perfectly intelligible to any 
person who can read. It states what is a right and 
proper price, leaving the members of the Institute 
to make their charges in accordance with surround¬ 
ing circumstances, either over or under. 

Mr. Pfeieeer : — I think that in arranging mat¬ 
ters of commission with clients, much depends 
sometimes upon the extent of the work that is to 
be performed. 

Mr. Roberts:— My object in having the heading 
changed is to avoid anything that would look like 
dictation. There may be cases where five per cent. 
Avould be a small charge for the work done and' 
others where it might be a large charge. I think 
that is a matter which every architect must ex¬ 
plain to his clients for himself. Each one must 
fight his own battle. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Pfeieeer — I move to change the reading 
of the schedule of charges in regard to the time the 
payments are due, and make it a little more def¬ 
inite ; say that two and a half per cent, are due when 
the plans and specifications are ready to be sub¬ 
mitted to contractors; during the course of the 
work two per cent, on the payments, and half of 
one per cent, when the work is finished. 

Mr. ANDERSOi^:—I hope that motion will not 
prevail. If the architect is not able to explain the 
completion of his work to his clients, he had better 
not practice architecture. 

Mr, Peeifeer: —Clients often do not recognize 
that anything has been done by the architect, until 
the work is completed. 

Mr. Bloor; —Generally, in speaking of building 


operations, people think of the trowel work ; we 
think of the previous pencil work. 

Mr. Willett :—Mr. Pfeiffer’s amendment would 
make the meaning apparent. 

After further remarks, to the point, from the 
Chair, the Secretary and Messrs. Sturgis, Willett, 
Anderson, Cochrane, Blythe and Schofield, the re¬ 
solution was put to the vote and lost... 

During the discussion the following remarks 
were made on the question of Clerks of the works 
or Sub-supsrintendents. 

Mr. An'derson :—The report of the Committee 
on Professional Practice refers to the item of pro¬ 
fessional superintendence. As a visitor, I should be 
pleased to hear from the "Chicago architects as to 
their methods of transacting that branch of the 
business of the profession during the extraordinary 
demand following the great fire. 

Mr. Wheelock: —I have employed a superin¬ 
tendent half a day on one building and the other 
half on another. He makes those two buildings his 
business exclusively. He was employed all last 
summer. 

Mr. Sturgis :—Suppose you have many build¬ 
ings ? 

Mr. Wheelock : —We do not keep an extra super¬ 
intendent except on important buildings. 

Mr. Axdersok:—W ho pays for the additional 
service ? 

Mr. Wheelock :—Tiie owners. 

Mr. CocHRAKE:—Since the fire, I have had a 
partner, and between us we have attended to our 
own superintendence, without hiring any one. 

The Chair: —I will simply state my own prac¬ 
tice. Having been alone without any partner, it 
has been my practice — my business having been 
; somewhat extended—to employ a number of 
! superintendents. Some buildings require the en- 
I tire attention of an individual on each. In addi¬ 
tion to tliat, I have had two or three other men 
: within the past six months. I have had men to 
I whom I would assign three or four or half a dozen 
■; buildings. Tliey have made it a point to circulate 
: from one structure to another, see that everything 
I has been properly executed, and report to me any- 
i thing that has been required. These parties have 
j done nothing else but superintend, and have had 
I nothing to do with the drawings or in the office 
i excepting to report. 
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Mr. Baenett :—In St. Louis, it is only on pub¬ 
lic buildings that the payment of a sub-superin¬ 
tendent is provided for by the building committees. 

Mr. Cochrane :~The State of Illinois furnishes 
a superintendent for the State House at Spring- 
field. In Iowa, for the Court House in Blooming¬ 
ton, I kept a superintendent two years. Five 
ce7it. fees were paid on the cost of tlie building, 
about 1400,000.1 agreed, in that case, to keep a 
sub-superintendent at my own cost, for two years; 
but after about six months they paid the superin¬ 
tendent themselves. In no case have I known the 
owners of private buildings to pay a superintendent, 
and I do not think they should. I think the 
architect should receive sufficient remuneration 
to pay all superintendence on private work, for 
then he has full control of the work, and can 
maintain his authority. 

Mr. Peeiffer :—I believe that in England, in 
addition to the five per ' commission, it is the 
custom to employ a clerk of the works paid by the 
client, and as to the point the Committee on Pro¬ 
fessional Practice make in regard to employing 
builders at the architect's expense, I cannot but 
differ from them. I think it Vvould be simply 
lowering our commissions when they ought to be 
advanced. On works of any magnitude Ave ought 
to endeavor to have a clerk of the AA^orks provided 
for by the clients, but appointed by the architect, 
and subject to his entire control. I am at present 
building an Insane x4sylum for the State of ISIeAV 
York, Avhere I have it arranged in that Avay, and I 
find no difficulty. The State pays the clerk of the 
works; but it pays me first, and I pay him his 
salary, and have the right to discharge him at any 
moment. 

Mr. Cochrane: —I cannot see what difference 
it makes. I said the architect should receiA'^e 
sufficient remuneration to pay him. I know archi¬ 
tects in this room who have employed superin¬ 
tendents on Avork, and I know too, that those archi¬ 
tects have been seriously damaged by the superin¬ 
tendents conniving Avith their employers or clients, 
and trying to injure the reputation of the archi¬ 
tect. If I am superintendent of a building, I must 
have full control, and unless I pay the sub-super¬ 
intendent, and he knows his salary depends on me, 

I cannot have it. In public AA^orks I do not object 
to building commissioners employing a superin¬ 


tendent subject to the architect, but I do think in 
priA^ate work, the architect should employ every 
assistant superintendent on the premises under 
his control. 

The Chair :—I should like to explain, in addition 
to the remarks I made in reference to sub-super¬ 
intendence, that in those cases Avhere the OAvners 
pay for it, the superintendent was subject to my 
disposal, and to my discharge. That Avas the 
understanding to begin Avith. I would not consent 
to the arrangement unless I had as much control 
as though I paid him. I have found no special 
trouble in these instances. 

Mr. Cochrane :—I would ask if it does not 
make a little difference where the money comes 
from, in the feeling of a superintendent ? 

The Chair :—If he knows that on going to the 
office to draw his pay, he m*ay find a discharge 
paper instead, I do not see hoAV it should make any 
difference. 

Mr. Thomas :—In England the clerk is paid by 
the proprietor, and it is found to Avork very well. 
It is the universal practice. 

The Chair :—I Avould ask if fh© superintendents 
in England are subject to the architects ? 

Mr. Thomas :—Ahvays; they are appointed by 
the architect. 

Mr. Blythe :—They generally make the Avorking 
draAvings of the buildings, too, on the ground. 
They are intelligent and competent men. 

Mr. Wheelock: —In our case the superintend¬ 
ents have been engaged directly by us, and have 
Avorked exclusively on our buildings. They have 
been liable to be discharged at any moment, and one 
was discharged once. 

Mr. Pfeiffer :—Architects are often asked to go 
out of town, sometimes on several successive occa¬ 
sions, and give their adAuce upon proposed improve¬ 
ments. It has been my experience that people do 
not see any reason why an architect should charge 
anything for the adAuce he gives, or for the time he 
spends in surveying the proposed field and matur¬ 
ing that advice—provided the idea of building is 
finally given up. I think our schedule for such 
work should name for each visit a minimum charge 
of at least $26. 

Mr, Cochrane :—I would like to ask, in addi¬ 
tion , as to the charges to be made for visits inside 
of the city, where we do not haA^e the full superin- 
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fcendence. After agreeing upon the price of our 
drawings, how much should be charged for occa¬ 
sional visits of superintendence ? 

Mr. Bloou offered a resolution, which, after de¬ 
bate on the part of the Chair, Messrs. Sturgis, 
Blythe, Cochrane, Schofield, Barnett, Willett and 
himself, was adopted for insertion in the schedule 
of charges, as follows: 

‘‘ Time spent by the architect in visiting for pro¬ 
fessional consultation, and in the accompanying 
travel, whether by day or night, will be charged for, 
wdiether or not any further commission, either for 
office or superintending ’work, is given.” 

In the course of the debate it appeared that the 
practice of the profession had been to charge from 
$20 to $100 per day for such visits and consulta¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Wight :—Mr. Chairman, the observations of 
the Committee on Professional Practice in regard 
to the services of young practitioners at nominal 
rates, remind me—what I am sorry to say—that 
when we are in our offices, too many of us rather 
act as though we had very little regard for the 
standing of our profession, and when w® are in con¬ 
vention, very often assume a great deal of public 
spirit, Now, public spirit, to be effectual, must be 
practical; it must be shown in a man’s every-day 
actions. It is just so in relation to the adoption of 
schedules of charges and of competition. They 


amount to nothing in whatever form we adopt 
them—whether we put them in our constitution or 
record them simply as resolutions, unless we live 
up to them; wdthout that they are inoperative. 

And that brings us back to another matter con¬ 
nected with this schedule. It amounts to nothing 
unless it is recognized by the courts; and it is the 
example of practical architects which will compel 
courts to recognize this charge, and when that is 
recognized in any State, there is no trouble in col¬ 
lecting fees where there is no contract made. Now, 
in New York, the schedule is recognized, and is on 
record in the Courts of the State, as the charge 
usual for architectural services. In getting it upon 
that record, it was established in Court that that 
is the usual and proper charge of an architect, and 
that is the basis upon which competition is made, 
and it is the only basis upon which any legal deci¬ 
sion is made. We cannot make laws. Sir; we cannot 
by adopting resolutions convince Courts—Courts 
are convinced by practice; we may influence the 
profession, but cannot control it; and in this 
respect I believe that we would do good by recom¬ 
mending to the chapters to have it free to Junior 
Members to give their services at nominal rates, 
receiving their real pay in experience—an example 
of which may be found in the usages of the medical 
profession. 

The Convention then adjourned for flfteen 
minutes. 





Thied Day—Aftebnoon Session. 


On the reassembling of the Convention at 3 
o’clock, Mr. Wight moved that the following regu¬ 
lation be added to the schedule of the Institute: 

An additional charge shall be made for altera¬ 
tions or additions in contracts or plans, which shall 
be valued in proportion to the additional time and 
services employed.” 

Adopted. 

Mr. Pfeiffer Mr. Chairman, the Board of 
Trustees some time ago prepared a -schedule on 
close and open competitions, but I do not know of 
a single instance where competitions have been 
conducted according to it. I move that the sche¬ 
dule in question be referred to the Committee on 
Professional Practice for revision, and presented at 
our next convention. 

x4dopted. 

Mr. Pfeiffer :—The Committee on Professional 
Practice explained somewhat at length the English 
practice of calling in professional experts to advise 
building committees or clients that may have cer¬ 
tain plans under consideration. I think it would 
be advisable to recommend something of the kind | 
here. 

The Chair:— The Committee will understand, I 
without any motion, that it is desirable that this 
point be considered. 

The question being raised whether the accept- '^ 
ance of the report of a Special Committee did not 
involve their discharge, 

Mr. Bloor moved that the Committee on Profes- I 
sional Practice be continued. | 

Adopted. ^ 

Mr. Sturgis moved a vote of thanks to tlie Balti- : 
more Chapter for having taken the initiatory step ! 
in accepting the recommendations of the Committee j 
on Competitions. I 

Adopted. I 

A paper by Mr. Tinsley of Cincinnati, on The i 
Prevention of Fires,” was read and accepted, with : 
a vote of thanks to the author.* | 


* This paper, with the remarks it called forth, is reserved for the ■ 
forthcoming Journal, 


Mr, Bloor : — I move, as time is waning, that al 
the other papers that were announced in the nev/s- 
papers here as to be read at this Convention, be re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Publications, for incor¬ 
poration in the proceedings, including Mr. Pfeiffer's 
paper on Water Glass.f 

Adopted. 

Mr. Bloor i—I should like also to move the con¬ 
sideration of what I think is rather an important 
subject; that is, the question of how to retain what 
I call roving Juniors within the induence of the 
Institute. For instance, a number of Junior Mem- 
I bers, belonging to the New York Chapter, have left 
! that city iii pursuit of business, and gone to other 
I places wdiere chapters do not exist, and they ask me 
I if there is no way by which they could continue to 
j derive some benefit from the Institute, since they 
I can no longer retain even the indirect connection 
I afforded by Junior membership in the chapters. 

I move that the Institute recommend to each 
Chapter to consider the subject of the best way in 
which to retain its roving Junior Members within 
the influence of the Institute, and that each Chapter 
be requested to report on the subject at the next 
convention. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Pfeiffer There is a point in the report of 
the Committee on Publications that perhaps it will 
be well to consider, and that is whether contribu¬ 
tions for the proposed journal should be received 
from members of the profession who are not within 
the Institute. There seem to be objections to such 
inclusion, but perhaps they w^ould be reconsidered. 

Mr. Cochrane : — Last year that matter was dis¬ 
cussed extensively, and we decided that it would be 
inexpedient to receive designs from persons not be¬ 
longing to the Institute. If we are going to have a 


t The others are: 

“ The preparing of papers for reading before Chapters,” by J. K. 
Wilson, of the Cincinnati Chapter. 

“ Translation from Leonce Reynaud’s Introduction to Architecture,” 
by N. H. Hutton, of the Baltimore Chapter, and 

“ Suburban Homes-~Locai and Landscape Treatment,” by A. J. BlQor| 
of the New York Chapter. 

They are reserved for the proposed Journal* 
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publication issued under tbe auspices of our 
organization, I think that it should be*confined 
within the Institute; and at that time I took the 
view that it was an inducement for an architect to 
become a member of the Institute if he could have 
his designs published, and I am very strongly of 
that opinion now, 

Mr. Bloor —If the Institute care to give a few 
minutes’ attention, I will say a few words on that 
point. There is a journal published in Philadel¬ 
phia, by the name of the Penn Monthly, A short 
time since one of the numbers was sent to me, I 
think for the month of July. It contained a very 
appreciative article on the American Institute of 
Architects; but in speaking of the proceedings of 
the last Convention, it alluded very severely to the 
point of the proposed exclusion of non-members 
from the privileges of the publication, and as I 
moved that amendment to the original resolution, 
I felt called upon to answer the article, and wrote a 
letter to the Editor defending it, which, as it ex¬ 
presses my views on the subject, I will, with your 
permission, read instead of addressing myself ver¬ 
bally to the point under discussion. The letter 
was written wdth sole reference to a journal to be 
conducted and administered wholly by the Insti¬ 
tute ; but it is proper to say that if a periodical 
were proposed to be administered by an ordinary 
publisher, with no responsibility beyond that of 
commercial success, my advice would be that he 
should collect his material as he would his sub¬ 
scriptions—from every available quarter, whether 
inside or outside of the Institute. 

Permission being granted, the letter was read. 

Letter from A. J, Bloor, to the Editor of 
THE Pehh Monthly. 

New York, 22d September, 1873. 

To the Editor of the Pemi Monthly: 

Sir :— ^ ^ ^ * Tjie article in 

your issue for last July, on the American Institute 
of Architects, while it is not likely to elicit dissent 
from members of the Society, or even, I should 
think, from well informed practitioners outside of 
it, requires, nevertheless, as it seems to me, a word 
of defense and explanation from myself on one 
point. * * 


In adverting to the published proceedings of the 
last Convention of the Institute, you speak of the 
proposition made thereat for a periodical to be de¬ 
voted to its specialty, under its control; and while 
commending the project, you add one feature in 
it, which in our judgment cannot but be con- 
demned as narrow and uncatholic, is that the 
“ works illustrated shall be only such as are pro- 
duced by those Architects who are members of 
the Institute. This provision, as the report shows, 
“ was not in the original proposition, but was fas- 
“ tened on it in the form of an amendment.” 

Now, as the report also shows that the provision 
was adopted at my instigation, and as, in the proper 
exercise of your duties as critic, you have published 
your unfavorable opinion of its character, you will 
perhaps afford me an opportunity to give my rea¬ 
sons for moving the amendment, * * 

which were simply that a long experience as one of 
the best-worked officials of the Institute has shown 
me, that while its members all contribute to mutual 
support in a less or greater degree, from the simple 
payment of annual dues to giving—in the case of 
an officer here and there—most of his time to 
running the machine,” which has for its only ob¬ 
ject the advancement of Architecture and its prac¬ 
titioners, there are many architects outside of the 
organization who reap—and cannot, even if they 
should so desire, help reaping—their share of that 
advancement, but contribute nothing whatever to 
the support of its source, though fully competent 
to do so, whether as regards money or leisure. 
From the constant calls that are made on officers of 
the Institute for copies of its schedule of terms, by 
architects outside of the organization, and from 
other indications, I judge that there are no mem¬ 
bers of the profession more eager to avail them¬ 
selves of the platform afforded all practitioners by 
the Institute than the very men who refuse the 
wherewithal to hold its planks in place. 

The architects outside the Institute may, ap¬ 
proximately, and without injustice to some excep- 
I tional cases, be perhaps classed separately or in 
I unison with one or more of the other heads, some¬ 
what as follows: 

1st. Those who find its laws, whether as affecting 
inter-professional or extra-professional relations, 
too rigid to suit their business standard, or the ex¬ 
igencies, real or supposed, of their position. 











2d. Those who are too penurious to pay dues. 

3d. Those who are too poor to pay them; or 
think themselves so. 

4th. Those \vho have been candidates for election 
and, for various causes, have been refused member¬ 
ship. 

5th. Those who have been members and have an¬ 
ticipated probable expulsion, or a quiet consignment 
to Coventry, by resignation. 

6th. Those who are, either consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, destitute of the associative spirit, and have 
fallen, whether passively or from positive preference, 
into habits and methods of isolation. 

As regards practitioners under the first and 
second heads, I think it altogether best they should 
stay out, till they experience a change of heart and 
purse. 

Those of the third class should examine the 
financial and other regulations of the Institute, and 
will be very likely to conclude they have been mak¬ 
ing a mistake. 

Those among the fourth class who have been re¬ 
jected because their professional qualifications were 
deemed defective, might find it to their advantage 
to try candidature again. Time brings improve¬ 
ment to those who really wish it, and the nomi¬ 
nating Board—itself liable to changes of elements— 
might find their recommendation to election justi¬ 
fied, on a second examination. 

But with those of this class, who have been black¬ 
balled for other causes, and to all under the fifth 
heading, I can only :i: ^ ^ 

repeat, in the words of the well-known hymn, that 
'‘While the lamp—’’ by which I mean the Lamp 
of Architecture as illustrated, not'by any of Kus- 
kin’s, but by the Institute, 

“ While the lamp holds out to burn, 

‘•'The vilest sinner may return.” 

But it may be said that any advice to the difier- 
ent classes of outsiders, however well intended, is 
not properly within the limits of the immediate 
question, and I may be asked in what respect my 
preceding classification is any more appropriate to 
it. As to the suggestion first made, let me say 
that where disqualifications are enumerated, it ap¬ 
pears to be the part of kindness to suggest methods 
of enablement and rehabilitation; and to the clos¬ 


ing question I answer that the exhibit is made 
strictly to the point. g ., of the first five classes 
of outsiders I have enumerated, let me ask which, 
unless the third, has any righteous claim on the 
appliances of the Institute ? As to parties in the 
third class, if they are too poor to pay dues of 
membership, they are likely to be too poor to sub¬ 
scribe to the periodical. But in any event it would 
be easy to give its managers exceptional powers for 
extraordinary cases, where it is clear that poverty 
and professional merit are combined. Apart from 
exceptional cases such as this, where indulgence 
would become a duty, why should a few hard¬ 
working and liberally-spending members of the 
Institute be called upon, at much outlay of brains, 
time and money, to advance the interests of men 
who have so little sense of mutual responsibility, 
as to seek to advertise themselves without provid¬ 
ing pay for the printer ? If the privileges of the 
Institute are opened to outsiders, without cost, 
what inducement is there to existing members to 
stay within the lines and pay for them ? Such 
loose indulgence would be a manifest injustice to 
those who sustain the Institute with their money 
and labor. 

. And to come to outsiders, under the sixth and 
last heading, if there are any whose preferred iso¬ 
lation results from excessive modesty, it seems un¬ 
likely that they would care to compete with pro¬ 
fessional colleagues in such public form as that 
offered by the proposed serial. If, however, they 
could so far overcome their sh 3 mess as to do so, 
there would seem to be no reason why they should 
not also pluck up courage enough to propose them¬ 
selves for Institute membership. Such of their 
v/ork as might pass the ordeal of Publication Com¬ 
mittee or Editor, would not probably be less likely 
to pass muster with the Admission Committee. 

If ' there be others in this class whose isolation, 
on the other hand, may be traced to a proud 
self-consciousness of their own extraordinary pow¬ 
ers, whether as artists, scientists or administrators, 
and to a superbly conscientious desire to prevent 
all possibility of self-deterioration, by careful and 
steady avoidance of their necessarily inferior col¬ 
leagues, let me whisper consolation to their attent 
ears, in the placid assurance that they may find 
abundant opportunities for imbibing and assimi¬ 
lating the deepest draughts of self-appreciation. 







without doing violence to the gregarious instincts 
of their humanity. By cultivating and not avoid¬ 
ing their professional colleagues, they will find 
that, with architects, there is no lack of that type 
among all specialists, each example of which, in 
the innermost recesses of his heart, regards him¬ 
self as par excellence the representative of his time 
and circle, in his specialty. If his work is ac¬ 
cepted by his little public, he takes it as a matter 
of course, and not without secrefly marvelling that 
the work of any one else among his rivals should 
find any favor whatever. If ifc is not accepted, he 
regards the same public with profound commiser¬ 
ation, largely tempered by indignation, as devoid 
of appreciative and discriminative powers. Alas 
for the managers of the proposed periodical in the 
hands of an exemplar of this type of the archi¬ 
tectural i)rofession, owing no responsibilities to the 
Institute! With which application—not at all ex¬ 
haustive, however formidable—of the argumenturn 
ad liominem, Mr. Editor, I close, sincerely hop¬ 
ing that my well considered ‘^narrow proviso” 
may be allowed to stand where ifc is, and that no 
indulgence in sentimental liberality, nor any scheme 
of personal aggrandizement it may breed, may be 
allowed to give quarter, in the architectural pro¬ 
fession, as represented by the Institute, to that 
spirit which prompts the greedy, the lazy and the 
overbearing to shirk their own responsibilities and 
live at other people’s expense, a spirit which peri¬ 
odically involves the community in such damage 
and destruction as are at this moment rending its 
monetary interests, and everything dependent on 
them. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. J, BLOOB, 

E. A. I. A. 

« 

Mr. Pfeiffer :—I have had no reason to change 
my views since the Cincinnati Convention. I move 
that architects outside of the Institute be not ex¬ 
cluded from the privilege of furnishing designs for 
the proposed sketch-books. 

Mr. CocHRAHE :—I object to that resolution very 
much. I believe that if we are going to spend mo¬ 
ney to become members of this Institute we ought 
to have the benefit of it. I am not one w’^ho wants 



who is really professional in his methods ought to j 


be a member of this Institute; and it seems to me 
that it would be a source of inducement for an 
architect to become a member if he could publish 
his designs. I think, therefore, that the publica¬ 
tion ought to be exclusive as to designs. 

Mr. Pfeiffer’s motion was put to the vote, and 
lost. 

Mr. CocHRAHE :—I would like to ask the Secre¬ 
tary what the Committee on Publications have 
done in reference to this publication. 

The Secretary :—I have read their report and 
now hand ifc to you. The impression of the Com¬ 
mittee on Publications is, that if the members do 
not give to the project more support than they 
have given, it will be a long time before anything 
is done. Before wn could do anything in the wny 
of publication it was necessary that -vve should have 
material, so we sent out circulars to all the mem¬ 
bers of the Institute, asking them to send contri¬ 
butions to be published, but only one paper has, so 
far, been received. I took ifc upon myself to go 
round among members in Yew York to get suffi¬ 
cient illustrations for one number. I w^as very 
anxious to present a specimen number here at tlie 
Convention, but there is this clause in last year’s 
resolution, ‘‘that the funds of the Institute shall 
not be trenched upon,” and that prevented us 
from doing it, for we were not disposed to use 
the funds out of our own pockets. If the members 
of the Convention here will subscribe several hun¬ 
dred dollars w-e will be able to issue one number. 
We can, upon that, send copies to members and 
ask subscriptions. 

Mr. Bloor :—I move that the subject of a jour¬ 
nal or periodical, in the interests of the Institute, 
be referred back to the Board of Trustees and the 
Publication Committee, with power. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Schofield :-“I desire to offer the following: 

Resolved, That in relieving Mr. Carl Pfeiffer, at 
the end of his two years’ incumbency—as has been 
the custom since thd present organization of the 
Institute—from the arduous duties of the Home 
Secretaryship of this Institute, w^e cannot refrain 
from expressing, in the heartiest terms, our appre¬ 
ciation of the notable ability, faithfulness and dis¬ 
cretion with which he has discharged its duties; 
and we have retaine<i him on the Board of Trustees 
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and the only Standing Committee of the Institute, 
which acts in the city of his residence, in the full 
confidence that we shall continue to haye the full 
benefit of the zeal and trustworthy attention to 
curient duties which have heretofore characterized 
him, and without which this Institute cannot 
attain its maximum opportunities for usefulness 
and beneficence toward the public and itself. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Ppeiffer :—I feel very much gratified by 
this vote, gentlemen, and can only say, that when I 
take leave of you as Secretary, it will give me great 
pleasure to render you service. I consider it a great 
honor to have been your Secretary, and I shall al¬ 
ways do all I can to further the interests of the In¬ 
stitute, as a simple member. 

The Chair announced that the New York Chap¬ 
ter invited the Institute to hold its next Conven¬ 
tion in that city. 

Mr. Blythe moved a vote of thanks to the New 
York Chapter for their invitation. 

Adopted, and New York recommended as the 
place- of next annual meeting. 

fi-he Secretary :—I wish to call the -attention 
of members to an invention I had an opportunity 
of seeing, a few days previous to leaving New York, 
and I brought it with me. It is an arrangement of 
clock-work, which may be seen on the platform at 
the end of this room, and by which a system of 
clocks can be introduced into a building and any 
number of them regulated by pressure from one in¬ 
strument placed in any convenient corner out of 
the way. It seems to me one of the most simple 
arrangements I have seen. Where large buildings 
are being put up it is necessary that pipes be intro¬ 
duced, as for water and gas. I have heard that it has 
been tried in San Francisco.* 

Mr. Nash In listening to Mr. Floor’s letter, 
that he wrote to the Philadelphia publisher, I no¬ 
ticed several points that were, it seemed to me, of 
vital importance to the Institute. There were quite 
a number of suggestions offered there which I think 
will be very valuable in the direction of inducing 
outside members to join. I move that the letter be 
regarded as a paper received, and published with 
the other papers in the Proceedings. 

Adopted. 


Mr. Bloor moved a vote of thanks to the Chi¬ 
cago Chapter for their reception and entertain¬ 
ments. 

x4.d opted. 

Mr. CocHRAHE moved a vote of thanks to the 
Board of Trade for the gratuitous use of the Hall 
in which the Convention was held, with all its ap¬ 
pliances. 

Adopted. 

Mr. N ASH moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Boy- 
ington for the able manner in which he had pre¬ 
sided over the Convention. 

The Secretary pufc the motion, which was car¬ 
ried. 

The Chair :—Gentlemen, if I have given you 
the least satisfaction, allow me to say that it is be¬ 
cause you have extended all courtesies to me, and 
assisted me by giving your entire attention directly 
to the points under consideration. 

Mr. Blythe moved a vote of thanks to the mem¬ 
bers of the press. 

Adopted. 

The Chair :—Gentlemen, there is in the Hall, 
brought here by a citizen of Chicago, Mr. Jahes 
JoHHS, a model of. what he considers a fire-proof 
construction in wood. If there is no other business 
shall we hear his explanation of his process ? 

A number of the members examined the model, 
and after Mr. Johhs had concluded his remarks, 
Mr. Bloor moved that the Convention adjourn. 

Adopted, and the Convention adjourned. 

In the evening the members of the Convention, 
with a number of invited guests, including His 
Honor Mayor L. L. Bond, Aldermen Shaffner and 
McGennis, Messrs. Emory A. Storrs and J. Mason 
Parker, with several members of the press, dined at 
Brown’s, Mr. Boyington presiding, and Mr. P. B. 
Wight acting as toast-master. 

Among the remarks made were the following : 

Mr. Wight:— The first toast I will propose is the 
health of our absent President, Eichard Hpjohn. 

I will not call on any one to respond for Mr. Upjohn. 
He speaks for himself, and will speak when we are 
all gone, and our children after us. 


* This invention is claimed by Mr. H. Wenzel, of San Francisco, Cal. 
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Mr. Upjohn’s health was drunk standing, with j 
cheers. 

Mr. Wight: —I will now propose a sentiment 
and will call upon a gentleman to respond extempo¬ 
raneously, especially as he is the Mayor of a city 
noted for its ability to do great things upon very 
short notice. I propose The City of Chicago,” 
in whose bosom we meet, and will call on Mayor 
Bond to respond to the sentiment. 

• Mayor Bokd :—Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
Your Toastmaster seems to follow Shakspeare s 
rule to ‘‘ have done with your hemming and haw¬ 
ing and clap to it heartily.” Therefore I make no 
apologies. You cannot get me in the fix that the 
young lady got Porte Crayon in, when he gave her 
some extemporaneous poetry. She pulled out a 
piece of paper and said found this in the car¬ 
riage two days ago,” and the two, unfortunately, 
were just alike. The City of Chicago is a vast 
subject, and we are accustomed, gentlemen, among 
ourselves, "when that toast is proposed, to do ctii im¬ 
mense amount of bragging. I think every citizen 
of Chicago knows how to do that and to do it w^ell; 
but in the presence of so many gentlemen^ from 
other cities, I am fearful if I should go on in our 
usual style, you would vote me a nuisance. There¬ 
fore, as Vtiere are gentlemen here from St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, we wfill leave that branch of the 
business to our friends Edwards and Keavis, 
and the men grounded in matters of statistics. 
But in spite of the seventy feet of mud you will find 
that Chicago is founded on a rock. It is not one 
of those built upon the sand which the flood comes 
and washes away. When our City was laid in 
ashes, most of us thought our business was to be 
entirelv destroyed; and that a class of buildings 
would "come up, owing to the pressing necessity 
for accommodations, which would be a little too 
poor to stand and a little too good to tear down; 
but thanks to the enterprising spirit, determination 
and faith of our city architects they have presented 
us with rows of streets of which no man, I think, 
need be ashamed. They have given us better build¬ 
ings than we had before. I think there are^ only 
six inferior to the ones that were built. We can 
hardly say of our architects that their works do 
follow them: but they stand here as monuments 
for them; and you, gentlemen, have probably seen 
what we have done here, and can understand and 


appreciate their works better than I can. In 
, my eyes, they have built several very beautiful 
! buildings. That is for you to judge; but, as a 
citizen of Chicago, my own judgment is that, 
so far as we have rebuilt, we have done well. 
You have probably all of you noticed that we count 
time here by the big fire ; before the fire and alter 
the fire, that is the point at which we all start. 
Before the fire, Chicago was a great city for con¬ 
ventions and gatherings of this kind, for tv/o rea¬ 
sons : first, because it tvas accessible from all direc¬ 
tions and all points of the'compass; and, second, 
because our hotel facilities enabled us to take care 
of any crotvd that might come. I am very glad to 
see you here, gentlemen of the Yational Institute 
of Architects, comparing notes and improving your 
time, as I know you have been doing; and I hope, 

I in the name of the city, that when your annual 
; meeting comes round again, you will select Chi- 
' cago as"the place of your meeting ; or, if some other 
place is selected, that when you get there you will 
vote to come back here for the next one. We are 
glad to receive you, and hope it will not be the last 
visit you may make individually, or that your 
Society may make to our city. We thank you for 
honoring our city with your presence, and our ar¬ 
chitects for what they Inwe done in rebuilding our 
city ; and hope they will not be obliged to erect 
a single inferior building, but make all the capi¬ 
talists build on good plans and good foundations, 
even if they have to go down seventy feet to the 
rock. I thank you, gentlemen, for your presence 
here and the very enjoyable evening I have spent 
with you. I will not occupy the time longer, but 
will give way to others. 

Mr. Wight :-"I now propose a very comprehen¬ 
sive toast. It includes members nf most of the 
professions outside of architecture, as lawyers, art¬ 
ists, physicians, clergymen ■ and the like. The 
toast is Our Guests,’’ and I will call upon Mr. 
Storrs, being a man who knows everybody and 
everything, to respond. 

Mr. Stoees: —-I have been advised that all the 
speeches this evening are to be extemporaneous. 
Unaccustomed, therefore, as I am to public speak¬ 
ing, I rise to address you with feelings of the deep¬ 
est emotion. At the witching hour of seven, I was 
notified that this was to be the toast to which I 
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was to respond, and since that time I have been 
busily engaged in composing a speech. 

Our Guests.” ISiO more solemn subject could 
engage the attention of the people. Our Guests,” 
they are the representative of the art preservative 
of all the arts. They come here from every por¬ 
tion of the country. They are here, and here is 
where the elephant comes in. Baptized, as they 
have been, in the waters, the religious faith, and 
the shadows of the old South Church,, they come 
here with all the lessons which culture has given 
them—with all the teachings of the East. They 
bring with them the wisdom of their largest ex¬ 
perience. They are the guests of this great city. 
We hope it may benefit us. We are glad to see 
them. With hearts wide open we welcome them. 
We respond to the toast, ‘^‘Our Guests.” Our sis¬ 
ter cities right around us—the suburbs of Chicago 
—Cincinnati and St. Louis, are ^^our guests.” God 
bless them. Here, to-night, one of the great archi¬ 
tects of the beautiful City of Cincinnati has em¬ 
bodied, in plastic dough, the coat of arms and 
emblem of Cincinnaths greatness. Pinguid and 
protuberant, it goes circulating around the table.*^ 
Our guests from Cincinnati; we welcome them. 
And who else is it that welcome, and what is it 
that we welcome ? Architects from every portion 
of the country. And when I remember how old this 
magnificent art is; that it goes back almost to the 
earliest syllables of recorded time; that architec¬ 
ture, in its infancy, was an expression of the high¬ 
est religious sentiment of the human race; and 
that, finally, it has developed into the grand de¬ 
monstration we have seen all about us, it seems to 
me that we are called upon to honor the repre¬ 
sentatives of this great art from all over the coun¬ 
try. It is well for them to be here. For two years 
ago, two short years ago, the fiery fiame swept over 
us, and this magnificent region of palaces was a 
desolation and a waste. Since then, the architects 
of Chicago have recorded in their own favor the 
most marvellous results in the history of build¬ 
ing. 

Among the prominent characteristics of Chicago, 
there is one which has not been mentioned. It is 
its shrinking nature, its slowness to declare its own 
achievements. You never heard a Chicago man 

* Alluding to the counterfeit presentment of a pig—now historical— 
moulded by Mr. Nash, from moistened breadcrumb. 
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talk about Chicago away from home. Our Mayor 
has not' said a word about it. But I propose to 
violate all precedent, to go back on the character 
of the City, to say something about Chicago. Two 
years ago we wandered about in our own ashes and 
desolation, in our own sorrow and grief. Yet, the 
very day after the great fire, I thought I saw the 
spirit of the City rising from the flames uncon¬ 
quered, though not uncrippled, and to-day, the 
most stupendous result that the world has ever v/it- 
nessed lies spread out like a chart before you. 
There is the Chamber of Comm^erce filling the eye 
like a vision, smooth and beautiful. There is the 
great Exposition, right by the shores of the great 
lake, and the work of a Chicago architect. There 
are blocks upon blocks of spendid buildings. 

Somebody tells me that the architecture of'Chi¬ 
cago is a little too ornate, that it is too elaborate. 
The other day I was going up and down these 
streets with a Hew York gentleman, and he said to 
me, do not know anything about architecture,” 
(and neither do I, and so there are no facts to em¬ 
barrass me, no fact stands iu^uy way—it is a mat¬ 
ter of pure imagination), he said to me, I do not 
know whether this is right or wrong; I do not 
«know but what it is a little too elaborate, but there 
is one thing I do know, I think this entire rebuild¬ 
ing of a great city in a couple of years is magnifi¬ 
cent.” And that is just what I have to say about 
it. It may be too ornate; it may be too elaborate. 
There are serious and sober-minded men who tell 
us we should never wear colors. They are the 
kind *of people who think the Almighty made a 
mistake, and should have made the grass black, 
and the trees brown, and the flowers of some neu¬ 
tral tint, so that we could have them all like each 
other. I am not one of those persons. 

But the question is, what does a lawyer know 
about architecture, and what interest does he have 
in it? I am speaking now to our guests from 
abroad. We have somewhat recovered from the 
excitement of our Court House plans, a subject on 
which the whole public mind has been agitated. I 
have never seen the one which was adopted, but I did 
see the old Court House; and, my dear friends from 
abroad, let me tell you a little about that old Court 
House. It was, in the language of Scripture, fear¬ 
fully and wonderfully made. The centre was black, 
with a white wing on each side, and so keenly did 
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one of the white wings feel the impropriety of that 
connection that it hnckled and quit. But yon ask 
me again, what has law to do with architecture ? 
Awhile ago we had a case in court relating to the 
construction of a building. The ornamentation 
was all that could be desired. Eyery thing was jnst 
according to the books. But a quiet, inoffensive 
gentleman w^as walking along the streets one day 
when the sky was blue and calm and the wind was 
still, and the air was almost motionless, and that 
wall incontinently fell and broke the leg of that 
passer-by. The question was, whether that wall 
was architecturally constructed. The case got 
out of the realms of imagination and fancy into 
the dull prosaic fields of the courts. The 
gray-haired magnificent old judge—I will not 
mention his name—said that he did not know 
much about architecture, and but little about 
science; but with all the beautiful achievements 
which were to be passed to the credit of architec¬ 
ture for three or four thousand years, he supposed 
that walls were ordinarily built to stand; and if, 
without any speciaj^ provocation, they fell, and 
broke the leg of a passer-by, poetry was out of the 
question, science was relegated to some other field, 
art was done for, and the architect must pay the 
bill. 

I think that is so; and, wdth all you have 
achieved, wdth all the beautiful adornments you 
have put upon the exteriors, which challenge, and 
rightfully, the admiration of the observer, you 
must remember that the foundations upon which 
Chicago is built are sandy and treacherous, and I for 
one would rather have the bulky, bulky, lumbering 
old pyramids that have stood there on the deserts 
thousands and thousands of years, monuments of 
what patience and scientific genius can accomplish— 
I would rather have them, ugly as they are, than all 
the ornate and • beautiful exteriors which can be 
erected in this great city, now springing up from 
its ashes, if there be any danger of their falling. 
Gentlemen, beauty is well; ornament is well; the 
Almighty has given us the gorgeous hues of the 
sunset and the glorious colors of the sea: but when 
the great ocean swings backward and forward, the 
Almighty's great pendulum moved by the giant 
influences of the moon, you cannot stir it from its 
moorings. With all you do for building and for taste, 
and the world will always thank you for it, remem¬ 


ber, at the same time, that strength, stability, se¬ 
curity and safety for human life and limb, are, 
after all, the hardpan upon which your magnificent 
profession must rest. I said I knew nothing about 
architecture, and I do not; but is it necessary that 
I should wudte a poem to appreciate one ? When I 
see a picture that goes right to my heart and tells 
me what I can never tell, can I not appreciate it 
because I cannot paint it? When the song tells 
me of the old home and the old fields that I have 
left; when it brings back to me memories of father 
and mother and home, in the old days that are 
passed, must I rot talk about the song because I 
cannot sing it ? Talk about oratory! The most 
splendid speeches that have ever been offered, and 
the grandest poems that have ever been written, 
are those which the architects have placed in the 
skies, and the grandest poem in this world to-day is 
the dome of St. Peter’s, which the great architect, 
whom you all reverence, threw up against the Ital¬ 
ian heavens hundreds of years ago. It will endure 
when the words that we speak have faded out of 
human recollection. God bless the architects and 
the architecture of the world. They grow with the 
growth of the years, and the architecture of the 
age expresses the will ^y^d the spirit of the age. 
Take old 'New Englaiicl, God bless her! Two hun¬ 
dred years ago, when our fathers came there and 
met its.bleak climate and its sterile soil, they built 
their churches, accordingly. They were cold and 
the seats were hard and stiff. The New England 
farmer met the bleak snows and the hard soil and 
beat them both, and he has carried the spirit of 
New England’s enterprise all round the globe, and 
has planted the tree of human liberty upon this 
continent, the penetrating perfumes of which have 
floated all over the world and intoxicated every 
other nation with the love of liberty. Here in this 
great city, over which the fire and the flame and 
the smoke have swept, let there come up a new 
city, where every architect, inspired by the old 
masters of his art, shall erect poems and speeches 
and orations in stone and marble. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity to 
speak to you to-night, and I give as my toast:— 

The architects of America—God bless and pros¬ 
per them.” 

Toasts were then offered as follows; 
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l^he New York Chapter, responded to by Mr. 
Bloor, Secretary of that Chapter. 

The Philadelphia Chapter. 

The Chicago Chapter, responded to by Mr, Boy- 
ington. President of that Chapter. 

The Cincinnati Chapter, responded to by Mr. 
Nash, of that Chapter. 

The Boston Chapter, responded to by Mr. Ceo. 
R. Clark, late of Boston. 

The Baltimore Chapter. 

The Albany Chapter. 

Woman—responded to by Mr. Jno. H. Sturgis, 
of the Boston Chapter. 

^ The affiliated arts—Painting, Sculpture and 
Music—responded to by Mr. Bischoif, of Chicago, 
with a song. 

The patrons of Architecture, responded to by Mr. 
J. Mason Parker, of Chicago. 

Affiliated Societies, responded to by Mr. C. I. 
Barnett, of the St. Louis Institute of Architects, 
and Fellow A. I. A. 

Municipal Goyernmeht in its relations to Archi¬ 
tecture, responded to by Alderman J. M. McGeness, 
of Chicago. 

Eyerything not heretofore toasted, responded to 
by Alderman Shaffnei’, of Chicago. 

In response to the toast of Woman,” Mr. 
Sturgis read, amid much laughter and applause, 
the following sprightly parody on Bryant’s beautiful 
Death of the Flowers,” written for the occasion, 
the same day, by the wife of the toast-master, Mrs. 
P. B. Wight: 


THE DEATH OF THE QUAILS. 

The interesting hour has come-, the blithest of the feast— 

Of sipping lips and sparkling thoughts. The clang x)f knives 
has ceased; 

Heaped in the hollows ol the trays, the plates lie cold and still, 

And by each guest a little glass solicits a refill. 

The hush of stomachs gratified rests on the merry throng, 

While tempting fruit and pretty fiowers are strewn the board 
along. 

Where are the quails, the fair young quails, that lately sprang 
and stood 

In plumage light, with stiffened necks, a beauteous sisterhood ? 

Alas ! they all are in their graves; that well cooked brood of 
quails 

Are lying in their lowly beds and nought remains but tails; 

And from the lips which late they touched the blue smoke 
curls so light. 

In graceful, floating, lazy forms, through all the livelong night. 

The oysters and the turtle soup, they perished long ago; 

The venison and the roast beef died amid the claret’s glow; 

But on the board the cauliflower and entries rich and rare 

In smoking beauty stood, inviting each to take a share; 

Till fell the blight of appetite, as falls the hand of fate. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from table, tray 
and plate. 

And now when comes the calm of ease, as still such moments 
come. 

To call the laughter and the wit from out their mental home; 

When the sound of cracking nuts is heard, ’mid festive jest and 
pun, 

And the bright wine dances in the glass, as if it thought it fun; 

Let one who, by her sympathy, is with you here to-night. 

Wish for you all, dear Architects, prosperity most bright. 
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